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YOUNG FRIENDS’ “ASSOCIATION. 


T the first regular stated meeting of Young 
Friends’ Association, to be held in the Par- 

lor at 15th and Race Sts. on Second-day evening, 
First mo. 14, 1889, at 8 p. m., Isaac Roberts of Nor- 


| ristown, Pa., will read a paper on the “ Objects 
| and Aims of the Association.” 


All interested are 
cordially invited to attend. 
BY ORDER OF THE TEMPORARY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


EC OND YE AR. A F TER ENLARGING AND 
improving I shall re-open my house for the accommodation 
of guests, First month Ist. Rooms heated. A parlor meeting is 
held every First-day morning. M. F. PASCHALL, 
171 South Carolina Ave, Atlantic City 
ALIFOR NIA ORANGE AND RAISIN LAND. 
7,400 acres of the finest land in Southern California. Just 
the place for a colony Will sell as a whole or by sections. 
1,600 acres subdivided into 40-acre tracts, for sale to settlers, or 
would colonize the 9,000 acres Address 
SIGNOR, FERRY & SELOVER, San Diego, Cal. 


Morte OMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 


Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 








ANTED—A PRACTICAL YOUNG WOMAN, 

about thirty, to train as a nurse for a private Sanitorium. 
Addres Dr. ELIZABETH H. CoMLY HOWELL, 3404 Spring Garden 
St., Fane 
ANTED—A COMPETENT YOUNG WOMAN 


to assist with sewing, the care of children, and light house 
hold duties. Addoom Box 230., Moorestown, asda. 4 Ca., B. J. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-’89. 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 2D MONTH 14th, ’89, 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, 


SuBjEcT: “‘ Women of the War.” 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 3D MONTH 15TH, '89, 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
SuBJect : ‘‘ How to Study History.” 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MONTH 12TH, '89, 
SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 


Sussect: ‘‘ The Factors of Life.’’ 


All of these lectures will be free, and the friends of the Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend 
Trains leave Broad St. Phila., at 6 05 and 6 33 p. m. and leaves 
Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p m. 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND | TRUST CO. Capital, 8500,000 (Full paid 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
AND amount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts general 
Trust and Financial Business. All Trust Funds oa Investments are kept separate and apart 
jrom the assets «f the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 








BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 
DIRECTORS: 





Thos. Woodnutt, 
Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas, H. Banes, Lawrence Lewis, Jr 
Charles Platt, Joseph S. Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D. McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, Alan Wood, Jr. 
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Tamil LIFE tS Ri ele 
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This Company furnishes ALL DkeSIKABLE rUkMs Of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at acuual NET 
Cost. Itis PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. g@p- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@m 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 

























[INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 
THE GI RARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 





also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUIRY, AND TRUST CO, Psses errixcman’®, wonmre 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 











Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW. 
. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 





"THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASa 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


WM.H. JONES, | mux, | LUKENS WEBSTER, 









The Dealer in cultural Im- CREAM, 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 
plements, s and Fertili- = 
zers. Removed to 2043 and AND 


2045 Market S8t., Philadelphia, 






Milk delivered daily, and butter twice a 







Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. week to all parts of the city and surrounding 
Every conceivable implement of B UTTER country. Weare dealing with the most re- 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- liable dairies Orders by mail solicited and 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of ALWAYS || promptly fillea. 


great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establishment. If you | ; , 
to see the establishment. Ifyou | ON HAND. | tarp oF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
























[am in communication with all A SPECIALTY. 

e the Agrionieral implement buil- | ——__—_ Ss a 
| Tr lnieat oak | NEW BOOKS. 
ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. | e 

The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as POEMS BY HA LLIDAY JACKSON. 


a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The iil 

paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 

ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


tisement. g@F" When our readers answer an adver- FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper.“@al S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
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MEMORANDA TO GUIDE FRIENDS WHO 
SEND CLUB SUBSCRIPTIONS: 1889. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH Mo. 


1. Rates for the Year 1889. 


Single subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
8 copies, $2.25 each, a year. 
15 copies, $2.00 each, a year. 


“No Avents.” 


We recognize no one as our “Agent,” with the single 
fa Pile of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race 

hiladelphia. Those Friends who get up Clubs for 
the paper must be regarded as the agents of those sub- 
scribing through them. When money reaches our hands 
we receipt for it ourselves, and no one, (except F. B. A., 
as above), is authorized to receipt for us. 


Concerning Clubs. 


a. We desire very much to add new names to our list,— 
both to sustain the paper, in place of older Friends, who 
re year by year removed by death; and to extend the 
circle of its usefulness. One object in making Ciub sates 
isto aid this new growth. We trust Friends sending ( :ubs 
will have some new names, unless this is clearly not poss. ble. 
b. Names and money, for clubs, should be sent to us in cne, 
two, or at most three, installments. We can wait till the 
person getting up the club is ready with the money, but 
Wwe cannot accept single names and money, (unless for 
new subscribers), at intervals through the year, on account 
of Club previously reported 


Subscribers’ Names. 


When sending clubs, please carefully designate all ‘‘new”’ 
names; and in renewals, please use the same name as the 
paper has been coming to. If for any reason the nar e is 
changed, please call our attention to this fact, to avoid 
duplication. 


Discontinuances. 


We ‘o not discontinue a paper (unless for continued delin- 
quency in payment) without the order of the subscriber. 
Fersous wishing to ‘‘stop’’ must so notify us. (With regard 
to this, we may say that a great majority of the subscri- 
bers to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, continue from 
year to year without a break, and that to stop papers as 
soon as amount paid runsout, would give offense to many, 
besides making a large increase of work for us at the 
busiest season of the year. We never intentionally continue 
a paper ordered stopped, when it is not in arrears.) 


voi WM. HEACOCK, Bue 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


20, 1888. 





Amos Hitigorn & Co. 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PaRLor, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Springs, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET } 
EIGHTH } STREETS. 
FILBERT { 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
is the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
he uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


SAFE APEINVESTMENTS — 


Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, 400,470 


Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 
1 854 Mortgages negotisted, aggrege ting os, 768 818 
942 in force, - 358,162 
. 912 - paid, - e -« s: *410, 656 
Interest paid aggregating - - - - 3,346,495 
Total paid to investors . - 8,756,151 
We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, 
We not c to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings Department for a Amounts. 
Fall information furnish 


J.B.WA TKINS LAND | won TGAGE CO., 


. LAWRENCE, NSAS; 
Hew York Mang'r, WENRY orcarnson: 319 an 


RECEIVED FOR THE APPROACH- 
ING SEASON 


New Stock of Beavers, Cloths, Cassimeres, etc., to select from 
and make to measure. 


PLAIN AND FasHionaBLeE GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
GARMENTS. | TAILOR, 


109 North Tenth Street, Paiiadelphia, Penna. 





QUEEN & C0. 924 Cuestuur st 
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PENNHURST. 


MICHIGAN AV. ENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


TELEPHONE No. 118. 


JAMES HOOD. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 1888. Our Fall Stock of 
Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected, 
embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or- 
dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 


L & R. L. TYSON 242 8S. ELEVENTH ST. 

de Staple trimmings, knitting and embroidery silks and 
threads, best yarns aud zephyrs, wool and cotton waddings. 
Materials for Friends’ caps. Caps made. Plain sewing and 
quilting done to order. 


Puen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 





BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQuILa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


2 doors below Green.) 


MY’ SELECTION OF PA TTERNS 


* * 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LiG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rves, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKE1 PRICES. 


POWELL BRUSSELS =©=»©BENJAMIN GREEN 


LOWELL BRUSSELS. 
LOWEL INGRAINS 838 N. SECOND STREET PHILA. 


7OW IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 12% 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


dress in the country. A. L. DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 


paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, | 


15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. a When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.~“@a 





APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. Tomiinson, Principal, 
Or CYNTHIA G, BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 








Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa, 





Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. Cary, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P,. BAaRTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA 
404 N. 82d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N, 12th St. 
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BEHOLD what manner of love the Father hath be- 
stowed upon us, 

That we should be called children of God! 
Beloved, now are we children of God, 

And it doth not yet appear what we shall be. 
For eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 

Neither hath the heart of man conceived, 
The things that God hath prepared 

For them that love him. 


Set your mind therefore on the things above, 
Striving to be followers of that which is good, 
And rejoice in the Lord always ; 
For all things work together for good to them 
that love him. 
—Paraphrase. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE BOYHOOD OF JESUS. 


Very little is known of the boyhood of Jesus; all 
that can be gathered up is comprised in a few words. 
Mark, whose gospel is the subject of the Scripture 
lessons for this Quarter, gives no account whatever 
of him previous to his baptism, which was immedi- 
ately followed by his appearance as a public teacher. 
John, who from all we know of his intimacy with 
Jesus, must have been fully informed of his early 
life, has nothing to say of the human child, but he 
starts out with the history of the Divine Word from 
the beginning, and shows that the power,—the light 
as he terms it,—which made the man Jesus what he 
was came from the same eternal source of light and 
life that created the universe. Matthew relates a 
few incidents of the infancy of Jesus, of no value ex- 
cept as they were used to establish the claim of Mes- 
siahship and the fulfillment of prophecy. It is to 
Luke weare indebted for the little that is known con- 
cerning the life of Jesus until he had reached man- 
hood ; but a whole volume is outlined in the brief 
summary he gives. “And the child grew and waxed 
strong, filled with wisdom and the grace of God was 
upon him,” is the first testimony we find. Then fol- 
lows the incident in the temple, when Jesus, at 
twelve years old, was taken as the Law required, to 
Jerusalem at the feast of the Passover. Here he as- 
tonished all who heard him with the wisdom of his 
answers, and the questions that he put to the learned 
doctors of the law. 

Then the beautiful record follows fresh as an in- 
spiration “ He went down with them, [his parents], 
and came to Nazareth, and he was subject unto them,” 
“and he advanced in wisdom and stature and in fa- 
vor with God and men.” 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 12, 1889. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XVII. No, 833. 





This should be the model and pattern of life for 
every boy reared under the sanctities of a Christain 
home. To have such a record leaves nothing to be 
desired for the child that is not comprehended in 
its significant words. A boy’s environment has much 
to do with the formation of his character. The 
fields in which he walks; the woods where he finds 
himself at home with the singing birds and the lit- 
tle creatures that climb and burrow in its quiet soli- 
tudes are educators of thought and feeling; and the 
brooks and ponds where his image is reflected,— 
where in the gay sunshine the rippling waters spar- 
kle and dance to the melody of his own happy heart, 
give a zest to the young life that is at once pure and 
ennobling. 

We can think of the boyhood of Jesus as associ- 
ated with the quiet rural scenes of his Galilean 
home. The people of Galilee were less scholarly and 
refined than those living in more southern parts of 
Palestine; they were mostly farmers and fishermen. 
Nazareth, where he was brought up, was in one of 
the most beautiful and suggestive neighborhoods of 
all that region of country, and is said to have had a 
population variously estimated at between twenty 
and thirty thousand. A recent writer says of its 
surroundings ; “One who has seen cannot soon for- 
get.” The city is built on the brow ofa hill. As 
the summit is gained there suddenly unrolls a pano- 
rama equally beautiful and historic. On the west 
stretches the long line of Mount Carmel, crowned 
with a forest over whose depressions here and there 
gleam the shining waters of the Mediterranean sea; 
northward lies the valley of Kishon, beyond are 
the mountains of Safed, rising one behind another, 
until they end at the foot of Hermon, which looks 
down in lofty-majesty on the whole from under his 
crown of snow. To the eastward are seen long level 
floors of green, broken byflovely valleys which dis- 
solve among the hills,—that is the plain of Esdrae- 
lon. Out of it rises Mount Tabor, rounded like a 
hemisphere, and little Hermon and Gilboa; south, 
towards Jerusalem are Ebal and Gerizim. All are 
points of great interest as associated with the strik- 
ing events of Hebrew history. Nearer by is a vast 
stretch of intervele land at once the granary and the 
battle-ground of Palestine. 

Such was the charming picture Nazareth pre- 
sented when the boy Jesus played with his compan- 
ions in its irregular streets, or watched with them the 
sun as it crimsoned the snows of Hermon, or gath- 
ered “the lilies of the field” to adorn the simple 
home where the happy hours of his childhood were 
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passing. And as he walked and watched and doubt- 
less wondered with the curiosity of inquiring boy- 
hood, we may well suppose there was aroused in his 
pure, joyous heart a yearning tenderness towards the 
Jehovah of his people, whose worship he was per- 
mitted to participate in once a year,with his parents, 
in the distant city of Jerusalem, and as he grew and 
“ waxed strong in spirit” how this love and tender- 
ness overflowed to all about him, fitting and equip- 
ping him for the work that he came into the world 
to accomplish,—and let no boy say this is not true of 
his own coming into the world. Every boy worthy 
of being born has a feeling that some sphere in life 
awaits him, and as his thoughts are turned in one or 
another direction towards the pursuits of business, 
of labor, or of enterprise, there is a shaping of the 
mind in the direction that leads to his ideal, what- 
ever it may be. 

In this formative period of the boy Jesus’ charac- 
ter there was very much to widen out his horizon 
and enlarge his views of life and its duties. Naza- 
reth was on the great thoroughfare from Damascus 
to Jerusalem and southward ; long caravans, carrying 
the rich products of Assyria and Phcenecia,and bear- 
ing the wealth of the Indias back to the’famous cities 
of the old civilizations, passed and repassed before 
his wondering eyes. And then there were the hus- 
bandmen in the fields, the fishermen on the lake, 
the traffickers in the market-places, the mourners in 
some sorrow-darkened home. These, too, were a 
part of the lad’s surroundings, and from each one of 
them he was getting something of that wisdom 
which girded him for his work. In through the 
gateways of the senses, day by day, his youthful soul 
was drawing truth that germinated there and bore 
immortal fruit. 

The unrest of the religious thought of the time 
was every where felt and acknowledged. The promised 
Messiah for whose coming the Jewish people had 
been waiting in expectancy, was the theme upper- 
most in the mind of every believer. There was 
much, too, that belonged to the great world outside. 
The intermingling of Jew and Greek, and of all the 
idolatrous people who came and went upon the great 
highway of commerce, all then as now, had an influ- 
ence in the development of character, not to the ex- 
tent that we now see, but as far as it was possible 
among a people whose social life had crystallized 
centuries before. 

We can scarcely suppose that all these influences 
were without their effect on the mind of this boy, 
who at twelve years of age had astonished the 
learned rabbis of his nation by the wisdom which he 
displayed in his intercourse with them. Nor was 
that insight wanting in his home-life at Nazareth 
that in his manhood gave him such power among 
men. Quoting from the same writer, “ Sometimes, 
into our own lives, long after the years of child- 
hood and infancy have gone from us, there breaks a 
note of that highest truth, which thrills and startles 
us by its tones. Some child in our house, with its 
eyes of awe and wonder, seems to have penetrated 
for the moment the curtain that hides the invisible, 
and in the question that it asks, in the few words 


that it drops, reveals to us a spiritual vision, a heav- 
enly insight, which at first seems wholly inexplica- 
ble. Do you suppose that that insight was wanting in 
the Child who grew up in that home of Joseph and 
Mary in Nazareth? How poor and mean and com- 
monplace it must all have seemed to the casual 
passer-by ; and yet, as the boy stood at his mother’s 
knee, or wrought with his father, after the custom of 
his nation, at the carpenter’s bench, how that far-off 
gaze which we sometimes see in children, must have 
come into those childish eyes, while he saw for the 
moment the things which “eye hath not seen,” and 
caught for the moment the melody of those upper 
airs which “ ear hath never heard.” 

Our First-day schools will not have fulfilled their 
mission among the children and youth of the Soci- 
ety, if in their work especial effort is not given to 
the formation of character,—to the cultivation of 
every pure and upright principle of thought and ac- 
tion; taking Jesus for the pattern and example, giv- 
ing him thie preéminence in all things that relate to 
life and duty. Let the youth of our time be made 
familiar with all that is known of Jesus and his 
times. Impress upon them the fact that the life he 
lived was a real life,—that his boyhood differed lit- 
tle from all other boyhood, except in the purity and 
gentleness of his demeanor. These are points that 
we have need constantly to keep before the children, 
that as a child Jesus may be to them what he has 
been, and is, as a man, to multitudes all over the 
world, who in his faithfulness to the work laid upon 
him by his and our Father, is a pattern in all right- 
eousness, from whom our highest and noblest lessons 
of trust and confidence in God, and in the efficacy of 
his Holy Spirit to redeem from all evil, must be 
drawn. L. J. R. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner (London). 
MISSION OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
BY EDWARD GRUBB. 

THE great saying of Mazzini’s that “ Life is a Mission,” 
is no less true of churches than it is of individuals. 
No church or religious society can truly live, except 
as it realizes that its existence is not arbitrary or ac- 
cidental, but has, in the providence of God, a defi- 
nite aim and purpose. It is essential for true life that 
there should be in such a society a settled conviction 
as to the reason for its existence, a clear understand- 
ing of the work it has to do, of the fragment or as- 
pect of the great truth of God which it is commis- 

sioned to uphold before the world. 

What then, we have to ask ourselves, is the mis- 
sion of our own Society ? why are we here? what is 
the central truth which it is laid upon us to enforce? 
what is the device that should float upon our banner 
as we move onward in the great procession ? 

It is hardly too much to say that for a long time 
past we have not had a banner to uphold. The spec- 
tators along the line of march have seen, indeed, that 
in spite of certain eccentricities of dress and lan- 
guage, in spite of our feebleness in point of numbers, 
we are eminently quiet and respectable; they have 
discerned a certain dignity and weight about us 
which has caused them to cease flinging jeers or more 
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substantial missiles, and to treat us with all respect ; 
but at the same time scarcely one of them, unless he 
has taken special pains to enquire, has any notion 
why we are there, or on what principle we hold to- 
gether. And this is hardly surprising, since the 
greater part of us would probably be puzzled to say 
ourselves. It is significant that some of us even ob- 
ject to speak of having any “distinctive princi- 
ples.” 

But if we fail to give a rational account of our- 
selves, it is not likely that we shall long survive. 
This is not an age that greatly reveres what is old, if 
it has not other qualities than mere age for inspiring 
reverence. Now,as in the days of John the Baptist, 
the axe is laid to the root of the trees; if we are 
simply cumbering the ground we must expect to be 
cut down, that the fitter may survive. Particularly 
among the rising generation the spirit of inquiry is 
awakened, and whether for good or ill they will not 
long adhere to any institution that can only inspire 
an antiquarian interest, and has ceased to be adapted 
to the needs of the day. Nor is our position worth 
maintaining, if the truths we have to utter are mere 
negations,—denials of the doctrines or practices of 
others. The world has far too much already of de- 
nial and division; it wants reinimating and uniting 
by constructive truth and the fervor of positive con- 
viction. Probably the dislike of some to speaking 
of “ our principles ” arises in part from this feeling. 

Have we then a banner? Is there any great posi- 
tive principle which we, as a Society, have been com- 
missioned to uphold, and which needs upholding 
now as much as it needed it two centuries ago? I 
believe there is; I believe that it is one exactly 
suited to the wants of this day, and that it is capable 
of calling forth our enthusiasm and loyal affection, 
if only we truly understand it. It is, indeed, no 
new principle; it is as old as that which prophets 
and apostles, which Christ himself proclaimed, and 
in the over-mastering power of which they went 
forth to war, often single-handed, against the tradi- 
tions of men. 

The central truth that lay at the root of George 
Fox’s teaching, was that of the Real Presence of God 
in Man. Fox saw God in all men; man made in the 
image of God; retaining still, in spite of hideous 
growths of evil, an imperishable Seed of the Divine 
nature. Like one of his best successors, 

“ He in the vilest saw 
Some sacred crypt, or altar of a temple 
Still vocal with God’s law.” ! 

In the strength of this conviction, Fox and his 
friends went forth proclaiming what was indeed a 
gospel for the times. They said, in opposition to the 
theology of that day, that Revelation was not of the 
past only but of the present; that ‘“‘God was not 
dead that he should speak no more;” that it was 
only as any had heard and obeyed his voice that they 
could be endued with power for teaching others; 
that this power was not confined to any order of 
priests or clergy, and could not be valued in money. 
They said that the Divine Father had not abandoned 
as hopelessly corrupt the children whom his hands 


1 Whittier, “‘In Remembrance of Joseph Sturge.’’ 


had made, but had implanted in each one of them a 
Seed of goodness, a spark of his own Divine nature, 
a Light which they might take heed to, and which 
would lead them to the truth. And this Divine gift 
they maintained was not confined to any select few, 
but extended as widely as the human race itself, to 
black as well as white, to heathen as well as Chris- 
tian— 
“Through ways unlooked for, and through many 
lands, 

Far from the rich folds built with human hands, 

The gracious footprints of His love they traced.”’! 
They said that God was indeed our Father, and all 
men brothers in him. They said that access to God 
did not depend upon the intervention of any human 
priest, or the performance of any outward ceremony, 
but was the privilege of all who would come to him 
in spirit and in truth. They recognized, with other 
Christians, that Christ had died for our sins, but de- 
nied that admission to heaven was to be gained by 
any process that did not involve real and practical 
righteousness of heart and life. And these things 
they showed were just what the prophets, what 
Christ and his apostles had ever taught. They based 
it all on the teaching of “the Spirit of God within” 
them, but showed its agreement with “ the Scriptures 
of truth without,” and that in a way that silenced all 
their adversaries. 

“The importance,” says Canon Westcott, “of 
this affirmation of the actual affinity of man as man 
to God, by the Divine charter of his constitution, is 
evident when we recall the character of the current 
theology of the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The doctrine of reprobation was then commonly 
preached with a crude violence which shook the very 
foundations of morality. In the face of this the mes- 
sage of Fox, given again and again with vigorous 
simplicity was the indignant answer of a soul touched 
by the love of God to human systems, whether of 
Pelagius or Calvin. And if it was met by the fierce 
denunciations of technical theologians, it was wel- 
comed as indeed a gospel by many who‘ had not 
heard the like before.’ It opened once again the 
prospect of that universal kingdom to which Isaiah 
looked. It gave back to the world the idea of a Di- 
vine Fatherhood commensurate with the Divine 
Love. It offered to the preacher of the good tidings 
of the Kingdom an assurance sufficient to support his 
largest hopé ; for he knew that he could not approach 
any hearer without having God as his fellow-worker, 
and the secret voice of the Soul for his witness.” 

And the effect on the lives of those who embraced 
the idea was a witness to its truth. In another place 
the writer just quoted says of Fox that “ he was able 
to shape a character in those who followed him, 
which for independence, for truthfulness, for vigor, 
for courage, for purity, is unsurpassed in the records 
of Christian endeavor.” 

“The Quaker of the olden time! 
How calm and firm and true, 
Unspotted by its wrong and crime, 
He walked the dark earth through. 
The lust of power, the love of gain, 
The thousand lures of sin 


iJ. R. Lowell. 
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Around him, had no power to stain 
The purity within.” 

Nor was it only in the sphere of being that Qua- 
kerism proved a great moral force. In the sphere of 
action, too, the principle of the Real Presence of God 
in men became a mighty power, and sent forth 4ts 
adherents to support effectually their claim for reli- 
gious liberty, to battle successfully with negro slav- 
ery, with the cruelties of English prisons and the 
barbarity of the criminal law, and to raise a lasting 
protest in the name of Christ against the iniquities 
of War. For how could they who felt the Spirit of 
Christ within them rest contented under laws that 
trampled on his teaching? How could they, who 
believed that the same Spirit moved in the hearts of 
the most degraded, consent to see them bought, sold, 
and tortured by other men, even by some who pro- 
fessed themselves to be followers of Christ? How 
could those who felt that all men were brothers as 
sons of one common Father raise no voice against 
the system by which international jealousy and ha- 
tred is fostered, the treasure and life-blood of nations 
squandered in destroying one another, and every 
evil passion roused until the very semblance of the 
Divine image is almost obliterated ?! 

These are some of the things that in the course of 
its mission our Society has achieved, and we must 
not judge of its success or failure simply by its pres- 
ent numbers. ‘For it cannot be said that the great 
principles of George Fox have failed; they have in 
truth spread far and wide beyond the limits of our 
little body ; and there is probably not one of the 
more spiritual teachers of to-day who has not been 
largely, even if unconsciously, influenced by them. 
And yet, in a sense, the Society may be said to have 
almost failed. After its first brilliant rush of success 
a period of rapid decline set in. We are now a mere 
handful, and in proportion to the population arestill 
declining. 

The causes of this decline have been much de- 
bated ;-they are probably numerous, and form too 
large a subject for us to consider now. Apart from 
the question whether there was any vital defect in 
the teaching of George Fox, one chief cause of our 
failure has clearly been the same as that of the par- 
tial failure of Christianity itself,—the “loss of the 
first love.” After any great spiritual wave has swept 
by, it seems inevitable that of those who have been 
raised by it into a new life a large portion should be 
left stranded,—the glow of enthusiasm cooled, the 
intuition of reality faded,—fancying they are carry- 
ing out the intentions of their leaders by a wooden 
and mechanical imitation of their methods, or a cut- 
and-dried repetition of their doctrines. The letter 
remains without the spirit, the form without the 
substance, the shadow withoutthe reality. The new 
faith remains only as a tradition, devoid of living 
power. 

This was strikingly the case with our own Society. 


1 It is not, perhaps, correct to imply that this energy for social 
regeneration marked the official action of the Society. I am told 
that it was long before even the anti-slavery movement was rec- 
ognized with any favor by the higher powers in our Yearly Meet- 
ing. Nevertheless, it was, I believe, the Quaker view of life that 
stirred the individual reformers to the noble efforts alluded to. 





Within a hundred years of the time when they had 
rejected all traditional forms, they were bound hand 
and foot in forms once more; and to be a “ Friend” 
meant chiefly to practice certain peculiarities of dress 
and language. This “loss of the first love” is prob- 
ably all there is of truth in the statement sometimes 
made both about Quakerism and also about Chris- 
tianity itself,—that its doctrines are ‘too good to 
work,”—“ all very well in theory but not adapted to 
practice,”—‘“ the ideal too high for mortal men,”— 
and so forth. The ideal cannot be too high, if only 
there is the spirit to live up to it. It was the loss of 
this spirit, and not the height of the ideal, that was 
one chief cause in the decline of Quakerism. 

In the face of such decline it was inevitable thats 
a reaction should come. Fifty years ago a body of 
earnest reformers,—the so-called “Beaconite” party,— 
strove to recall some aspects of the truth that were 
thought to have been too much neglected ; to awaken 
the minds of Friends to the supreme importance of 
the Scriptures, as the only safe bulwark against such 
exaggerations of the central principle of the Inward 
Light as had led tosad disruption among their Amer- 
ican brethren. Like all reformers, they were opposed 
by the ruling powers, and, to the great loss of the 
Society, were driven out of its borders. But their 
work remained, and the Society of Friends in this 
country came over almost in a body to their views.' 
Those views have characterized the official utter- 
ances of our body for the last thirty years, and have 
produced a profound and almost universal change in 
the character cf our public ministry, and in the hab- 
its of thought of our most earnest members. 

It is hardly to be denied that these views have 
done good service in breaking up the hide-bound 
formalism of “ the dead ages.” It is hard to see how 
the great development of spiritual life and energy 
manifested in our Adult School and Mission move- 
ments could have come about had it not been for the 
Beaconite revival. While gladly admitting this, I 
must at the same time say that it appears to me to 
be in accordance with the maxim that “ A living dog 
is better than a dead lion.” A lower principle, em- 
braced with heart and soul, is better than a higher 
principle embraced only in name. And I can bardly 
think that any impartial person would deny that the 
prevailing Quakerism of to-day,—the sort of Quaker- 
ism taught by our earnest mission-preachers and ex- 
pressed with more care in our Yearly Meeting Epis- 
tles,—is lower, in the sense of being less profound and 


(‘We think it best to note, at this point. our measurable dis- 
sent from the form of the statement made a few sentences earlier 
as to the cause of the ‘‘ sad disruption ”’ of 1827, while we remark 
that the extreme doctrine of the ‘‘ Beaconites "’ opened the way 
along which the English body of Friends has gone back from 
George Fox Quakerism to the ordinary church views. Edward 
Grubb, though his language seems to extol the ‘“‘ Beacon’’ move- 
ment, himself shows this historical fact, a little further on, 
where he points out that the Light Within is little dwelt upon 
among Fnglish Friends, and “ the letter of Scripture”’ is ex- 
alted. That was precisely what the ‘* Beacon” movement tended 
toward, and the comparison of London Yearly Meeting’s epistles 
of 1787 and 1887 (printed in this journal, two years ago), showed 
what a transition had been made from the Spirit to the Letter,— 
from a dependence on Light to a reliance upon texts! What 
follows in E. G.’s paper states these facts very clearly.—Eps. 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
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spiritual than that of early times. It shows too often 
an imperfect grasp of the great principle of the Pres- 
ence of God in man; it speaks but little of the 
Light of Christ within him, and hesitates to tell us, 
even if it does not deny, that this is the gift of all 
men. The Revelation of which it speaks is a thing 
rather of the past than of the present ; it exalts the 
letter of Scripture and the importance of a correct 
apprehension of certain doctrines, more than it does 
the possession of a wise and understanding spirit by 
which alone the Scriptures can be judged and rightly 
interpreted. 

In fact, Quakerism during the last half-century 
has reverted in no small measure to the popular the- 
ology. We have almost lost our raison d'etre. There 
is but little, besides our mode of worship and our 
disuse of sacraments, to distinguish us now from the 
ordinary Evangelical dissenter; and even these 
points of distinction are being rapidly abandoned by 
some who are yet kept in countenance by our own 
Yearly Meeting. We have taken many steps back- 
wards towards that theology against which the early 
Friends revolted. Those who speak of “ Liberalism ” 
and “ Progress” in our body would do well to con- 
sider whether what they thus speak of is not really 
Reaction—reversion to a lower type. 

[ Conclusion to Follow.] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE NEW READING. 


A LITERAL reading of the prophetic writings of Eze- 
kiel had often taxed belief to the outer bonds of 
doubt, and had it not been for inward impressions of 
Truth that I could not define, the inclination to re- 
perusal would have been lost. But recently, taking 
it up again, I was led to look at all foresight as a vis- 
ion, not of necessity belonging to time or duration. 
Foresight of a long series of years and events may 
appear ina moment. The trials prophesied of were 
to be made and endured in the order of time by the 
people to whom the message was sent. Itis not nat- 
urally possible for one to lie three hundred and 
ninety-four days on one side: the vision of a mo- 
ment sufficed. The prophet must be a seer, not of 
natural scenes really before him, but of times and 
events,—to occur it may be in ages to come. His 
field of view is not ocular nor tangible; hence his 
utterance is not the result of trial or experience. 
This tax on credence removed, we find others to 
which we cannot apply the tests of literal truth in 
the writings of the prophets. Venerable and inimi- 
table men, they demand without consent or volition 
the homage of ages. The seal of Omnipotence is af- 
fixed to their writings. Relations to people and 
events not possible in our human sense appear on 
every page, and yet we feel that there must bea 
sense in which these rare writings are all wonder- 
fully true. To pure desirethere comeslight. To one 
consciously blind to sights and scenes of beauty there 
must be a prayer for sight. The Power that endowed 
the vision of the prophet may endow ours. We may 
read in the same light that he had, and then we 
shall cease to doubt or undervalue bis record. 





We find it said as to the temptations of Jesus that 
the Evil One took him up unto an exceeding high 
mountain and showed him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them with the promise of 
them all if Jesus would fall down and worship him. 
In a natural sense the Evil One could make no 
such promise, for he had no such kingdoms, yet in 
an ideal and imaginary sense he had. The “ Get the 
hence, Satan,” of Jesus, “for as it is written thou 
shall worship the Lord thy God and him only shall 
thou serve,” with the temptations, involve the prob- 
lem of our human destiny. As he was tempted so 
are we. Satan or self, whom we are to deny, lures us 
with false promises. He, the Immanuel, teaches us 
denial, and aids usin it. Thus in the great duties of 
life two kingdoms are brought into view: one the 
kingdom of God, the other the dominion of Satan. 
So far as our happiness or misery is involved these 
inner states of mind or soul affect our lives more 
than the external world. More real to our thought 
and perception is the unseen than the seen. And 
the impressions of the unseen are more vivid and 
real in the mind’s eye than the objects of sense. 

The prophetic sense of all Scripture cannot then be 
had ip a natural, literal sense. It comes through the 
soul sight. Through this medium inspired writings 
are read with blessedness never known in the literal 
perusal. The exodus of the Israelites out of Egypt 
to the Promised Land through the Red Sea and the 
wilderness are made real to our inner sight and ex- 
perience and form the most instructive lessons of 
life. So all the prophetic writings may be read with 
reference to the states of the soul ; then the sudden 
changes from awful malediction to deep, pure, tender 
love may be felt and seen as states incident to dark 
sin and holy purity. In this light the Bible puts on 
its hallowed guise. The Jerusalem on its mountain 
promontory is seen in a soul sense to be more really 
the city of the great King. Jordan, the river of 
judgment, becomes a baptismal font in a spiritual 
sense. Babylon ceases to be mysterious, since they 
who obey the voice of the Lord leave it and flee to 
Bethel. Thus taught and thus seeing, we hallow the 
sacred page and honor its inspired authors. Chas- 
tened we feel that God’s way is higher than ours, 
and that in his thought is hid the key to infinity. 

Wyanet, Jil. Sipney AVERILL. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 3. 
Frrst MontTs 20, 1889. 


HEALING OF THE LEPER. 
GOLDEN TExt.—“ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him.’’—Psalm 103 : 13. 
READ Mark 1: 35-45. 

Waite the subject of our lesson is the healing of the 
leper, the main thought that concerns us is found in 
the fact that Jesus was dependent upon his Heaven- 
ly Father for the strength and power through which 
he was enabled to heal the sick and cast out de- 
mons. Again and again he declared that of himself 
he could do nothing. 

In the morning and before men were astir; while 
it was yet dawn, He departed into a desert place and 
there prayed. This gives us the secret of his power,— 





he prevailed with God through prayer and commun- 
ion in the solitude,—away from the hurry and bus- 
tle of the haunts of men. Let us think of the strain 
of the day in Capernaum. First in the synagogue, 
then with his disciples in the home of Simon, who 
is better known as Peter ; here he finds weeping and 
sorrow, his compassionate heart is touched, and 
through the wonderful gift which he possessed, the 
sick mother is restored to health. Then as the even- 
ing hour came on the multitudes, with all their pains 
and diseases, thronged around him, and one after an- 
other felt the restoring power of hissympathy. It 
was, donbtless, far into the night, when, with his 
chosen followers, he retired to the guest chamber for 
rest. When they awake he is gone, but they are not 
alarmed, they have been with him long enough to 
know that he has sought out a quiet place where he 
may meet and commune with his Father, and gain 
strength for the work that the opening day would 
bring him. 

They follow after and found him. The concern of 
these men was that he should still further labor in 
the city of Capernaum,—they tell him “all are seek- 
ing thee.” But his purpose is not to settle down to 
one place, that the people may come to him; that 
was not the end of his coming forth, he must preach 
in the next towns. It is while he is going through 
the other parts of Galilee that the leper is healed. 

Being moved with compassion, here again we learn 
that it was not to show the people what great works 
of healing he was enabled to do, but because of the 
pity he felt for the poor afflicted creatures left to suf- 
fer and to die, and in the case of this leper, cut off 
from the society of his own family, for the disease 
was so dreadful, so loathsome, and so contagious that 
even to touch his person was contamination,—Jesus 
knew all this, yet his love and tenderness reached 
out to the poor victim. 

In the life of Jesus, everywhere, is very plainly 
shown his sympathy with human suffering, and bis 
pity for the afflicted. When Martha and Mary told 
of the loss of their brother, the Scripture, in eloquent 
brevity, says: “ Jesus wept.” He wept as we weep 
when our loved ones go from us, and when he went 
to the grave of Lazarus he went “groaning in him- 
self.” Thus he made firmer the relation between 
himself and God’s children everywhere. We all have 
sorrows, we all must weep, and it is a comforting 
thought that our elder Brother was like ourselves. 
But when we so comfort ourselves in our afflictions 
we must strive in the afflictions of others, to be 
like him also, showing compassion, and “yoing about 
doing good.” Every act of kindness, every feeling of 
sympathy, every thought of love in us, makes us 
more like him. This is the way in which we should 
strive to be like him, in our every day duties to 
those around us. 

An intellectual belief in the mission of Jesus, ac- 
cording to any particular theological creed, will pro- 
fit us little, if we do not strive to make our lives like 
his. 


“ Not long prayers, but earnest zeal 
That is what is wanted more. 
Put thy shoulder to the wheel; 
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Bread unto the famished deal 
From thy store.” 

It is related of Stephen Girard that when stand- 
ing amid a group of people, who were expressing 
sympathy with a man who had fallen and broken 
his leg, he exclaimed in his broken English, “I pity 
him five dollars, how much you pity him?” That 
was his method of showing his compassion for him, 
and it was a very effective method. 





TO-DAY IN NAZARETH. 
From an illustrated article by Wilson, the photogra- 
pher, in the January Century, entitled “ Round about 
Galilee,” we quote: “One of the best views of the 
city is to be had from the campanile of the Church 
of the Annunciation. In the distance is the brow of 
the hill to which Jesus was led by the enraged mul- 
titude who attempted to throw him from it. A mod- 
ern house in the foreground brings to mind the time 
when they uncovered a roof and let down the bed 
whereon the sick of the palsy lay. This must be very 
much the same kind of house as that historical one 
at Capernaum. There is the peculiar roof, and there 
are the outside stairs leading to the roof. The East- 
ern householder makes his roof serve for more than 
a protection from the weather. It is the piazza, the 
quiet place of the dweller, and sometimes it becomes 
his summer residence. As a rule it is not very heavy 
or very strong. Rafters are thrown across from wall 
to wall, say a yard apart; then the whole space is 
covered with twigs such as we saw the women selling 
in the market-place. On these the slender limbs of 
trees are thrown and thickly coated with mortar. 
Lastly, a thick spread of earth is thrown on, rolled 
to a level,and oftentimes sown with grass-seed. Thus 
by care many of the roofs become as smooth and 
soft as a machine-mown lawn. They may be easily 
broken up and anything lowered inside from above. 
By some such process the four bearers of the poor 
palsied man managed to enlist the attention of the 
Great Physician in behalf of their friend. It is not 
bard to understand it all when viewing such a house 
as this one at Nazareth. It would not be difficult for 
four men to carry a lame friend in a hammock by the 
outer stairway up to the roof, and breaking through, 
let him down into the apartment or court below. 
Not far from this same house, in a narrow street, is 
a little chapel erected upon the site of Joseph’s car- 
penter-shop. Over the altar is a picture representing 
Mary and Joseph instructing Jesus, and finding that 
he knew more than they. Another painting repre- 
sents the lad Jesus assisting his father at work. It 
contains no accessories of the carpenter’s shop, but 
there are enough of them in theshops close by. The 
web-saw, the glue-pot, the plane, and the hammer 
are the principal tools used in such shops, all without 
the modern improvements. Yet whatever the Pales- 
tine carpenter produces is from the fragrant cedars of 
Lebanon or from the eccentrically knotted and 
gnarled olive-wood. The operation of bargaining 
and waiting for any article of wood to come from a 
Palestine carpenter’s shop isa lengthy one. Articles 
of wood are a luxury there, and when the carpenter 
receives an order for one he usually employs the next 
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three days of his life in soliciting the congratulations 
of his friends upon his wonderful good fortune in re- 
ceiving ‘an order for something made of wood.’ ” 


AGNOSTICISM. 

Tae New York Independent says: What is called 
Agnosticism, considered with reference to the reli- 
gious truths taught in the Bible, is one of the forms 
of modern infidelity. Considered as a speculative 
philosophy, it antedates the Christian era by some 
four hundred years. Pyrrho, a Grecian philosopher, 
or rather, speculative lunatic, first preached it as the 
doctrine of absolute and universal doubt, so that 
nothing was certainly known, although his practice 
was a standing contradiction of his creed. The mod- 
ern Agnostic, in relation to religion, is substantially a 
disciple of Pyrrho. He doesn’t know, and can’t 
know, and nobody can know, anything on this sub- 
ject with a degree of certainty that excludes all he 
says reasons for doubt. He is here a doubter to an 
extent that cancels the power of religious ideas to 
influence and control his actions. If there be a per- 
sonal God, that God, so-called, is necessarily to man 
the great “ Unknowable;” and if there be a “ here- 
after” for man’s soul, then this “ hereafter” is in the 
same category. 

It is quite true that our knowledge of God and of 
the future life, while in this world, is limited and 
partial, and hence far from being absolute and com- 
plete, even with all the aid afforded by the Bible. 
But it does not by any means follow that this knowl- 
edge is not sufficient for all the practical purposes of 
obligation and duty, or that we are in the state of 
total ignorance in respect to God and the life to come. 
Agnosticism is not a just conclusion from limited and 
partial knowledge. Some things we know, not the 
less really because we do not know everything, or 
indeed, anything, perfectly. -There is no inconsist- 
ency between limited knowledge and the reality of 
knowledge. One may know by consciousness that 
he feels a pain in his body, and may locate that pain 
in reference to his body; and yet he may not know 
what caused the pain, or by what method it can be 
removed. So one may know that he sees an object, 
but not know what is the process of such vision. 
Ignorance in one respect does not discredit or dis- 
prove knowledge in another and different respect. 
The tact that God cannot, in this world, and perhaps 
not in any other world, be perfectly known, is cer- 
tainly no proof that he cannot be known at all. 
There is a wide difference between the full compre- 
hension of God and the positive and real apprehension 
of him, and that, too, sufficiently to make him an ob- 
ject of our worship and love. The doctrine of Paul 
and of right reason is that “the invisible things of 
him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead.” The agnostic may 
refuse to accept this doctrine on the plea of necessary 
ignorance; but this will not make the doctrine the 
less true, or release him from the obligation to know 
and worship God. The human faculties, taken in 
connection with the evidence addressed to them, are 
competent to their task. The doctrine of a personal 


God and that of a life hereafter are among the most 
universal thoughts of the race. 


THE CONDITION OF JORDANS GRAVE- 
YARD. 


A LeTTeR from Richard Littleboy, dated at Newport 
Pagnell, England, Twelfth mo. 17, and printed in the 
Philadelphia Ledger (First mo. 1), refers to some re- 
cent statements as to the condition of the ground at 
Jordans, in Buckinghamshire, near London, where 
William Penn and the members of his family were 
buried. R. L. is one of the Trustees for the meet- 
ing-house and grounds. The portions of his essential 
letter follow : 

“Allow me to say that Jordans Burial Ground is 
situated in one of the most delightfully rural spots to 
be found in England, embosomed in luxuriant foli- 
age, and, on a fine day in spring, summer oreautumn, 
it has anything but a dreary aspect. 

“ Neither is it correct to say that it is dilapidated. 
The Trustees spare no expense in maintaining the 
building and fences in a good and substantial state 
of repair, and this fact can be testified to by many 
members of the Society of Friends from America 
who have visited Jordans. Among these I may give 
the names of Francis T. King, of Baltimore, and 
Charles F. Coffin, of Chicago (late of Richmond, In- 
diana), the latter of whom was there in June of the 
present year. 

“The [reported] assertion [that Friends in Eng- 
land are growing fewer] is contrary to fact, statistical 
returns proving that membership in tbe Society of 
Friends in England has shown a progressive increase 
for some years past, and there never has been a time 
during the last century when so many among the 
masses of the population have been brought under 
its influence. 

“Tt has not been the practice of the Society of 
Friends to erect elaborate monumental tombstones. 
We believe William Penn would have been one of 
the first to have objected to such a memorial in his 
own case. His place of burial was selected by him- 
self, and for many years a plan of the graveyard was 
the only clue to the spot where the remains of him- 
self and family were laid. About thirty years since 
the Trustees placed small headstones bearing the 
names of the deceased and the date of burial, and 
this simple record they believed to be in strict ac- 
cordance with the unostentatious character of Wil- 
liam Penn. 

“ In conclusion I may say that the Trustees have 
never entertained the idea of selling or abandoning 
the property. They feel a deep interest in it, and 
cherish the memory of the illustrious dead who are 
there interred.” 


“ SPEAK a shade more kindly 
Than the year before ; 
Pray a little oftener, 
Love a little more; 
Cling a little closer 
To the Father’s love ; 
Life below shall liker grow 
To the life above.” 
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SECTARIAN DIVISIONS. 

Tue last half century has brought about a most en- 
couraging change in respect to sectarianism. The 
walls that separate Christian bodies from one an- 
other, are crumbling away under the influence of 
the humanities, that, beginning with a fervent desire 
to extend the benefits of the Gospel to heathen 
lands ; to fulfill the Master’s parting injunction “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel,” awak- 
ened the thought of the Church to the need of the 
Gospel of Christ in Christian lands as well. 

And all that has grown out of this re-awakening 
has been brought about within the recollection of 
many whose hearts and hands are still active in the 
furtherance of so great a work in the world. 

Believers in the gospel of love and good-will, 
when brought together in efforts for bettering the 
condition of the down-trodden and degraded, abroad 
and at home, were slow, indeed, to pass over denom- 
inational barriers; but the work came about we 
scarcely know how until only one separating line is 
left, that which divides the believers in the deity of 
Jesus from those who hold to his divinity,—the 
Evangelical and the Non-Evangelical. Yet even 
these, on lines of benevolence are found working to- 
gether in the true spirit of Christian charity. 

That there will always be differences respecting 
the interpretation of Gospel truth is clear, since our 
minds are so varied, and our acceptance of what 
has been written, is largely dependent upon our 
early training. 

It is sectarian prejudice that divides the Church. 
Where the true spirit of Christ pervades and perme- 
ates the hearts of men, there is no room for aught 
but love and fellowship, and this is becoming more 
and more the animating spirit of those who are the 
leaders in all the movements that are drawing the 
various branches of the Church into a closer brother- 
hood, 


Tue article by Edward Grubb in the Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner, of London, part of which we 
print in this week’s issue, discusses with ability the 
situation of Friends in Great Britain, and must be 
read with interest, we think, by all concerned in re- 
lation to that subject. We have inserted a foot-note, 


at one point, lest it might be thought we fully agree 


with the manner in which he alludes to the causes 
of the Separation of 1827 in this country, but wbat 
he says of the change in the attitude of English 
Friends toward the fundamental principle of Qua- 
kerism is so candidly and philosophically presented 
that this needs no expression of dissent. He speaks 
with truth of the changes which have taken place, 
by which the ruling element in the English body 
has reverted “ to the popular theology,” until “ there 
is little besides mode of worship and disuse of sacra- 
ments,” to distinguish its members “ from the ordi- 
nary Evangelical dissenter.” “We have taken 
many steps backward,” says E. G., “ towards that 
theology against which the early Friends revolted.” 








DEATHS. 


COMLY.—At his residence, in Bristol, Pa., on Fourth- 
day, First month 2d, 1889, after a short illness, Emmor 
Comly, in his 78th year, an elder of Bristol Monthly Meet- 
ing, and formerly publishing agent of Friznps’ INTELLI- 
GENCER. 

DEACON.—In Camden, N. J., Twelfth month 31st, 1888, 
at the residence of her son-in-law, Caroline, widow of 
William R. Deacon, of Burlington county, in her 66th 
year. 

FAWCETT.—In Philadelphia, First month Ist, 1889, 
Isabella Fawcett, aged 77 years. 

KAIGHN.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, 
Hamilton Haines, near Mt. Ephraim, N. J., First month 
3d, 1889, Elizabeth Kaighn, aged 43 years. 

MIDDLETON.—At Allentown, N. J., Twelfth month 
31st, 1888, George Middleton, in the 80th year of his age. 


SATTERTHWAIT.—At his residence, near Crosswicks, 
N. J., First month 2d, 1889, Nathan Satterthwait, in his 
100th year. 

SMITH.—Twelfth month 20th, 1888, Ella G., wife of J. 
Walter Smith, and daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth T. 
Brown, (member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting), in the 
27th year of her age. 


SWAIN.—At her residence, Jacksonville, N. J., on 
Third-day, Twelfth month 18th, 1888, Meriba D. Swain, 
widow of Gilbert L. Swain, in the 83d year of her age; an 
elder of Burlington Monthly Meeting of Friends, and Old 
Springfield Preparative Meeting. 


WATSON.—Twelfth month 28th, 1888, at his residence, 
34 West Walnut Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia, Rudulph 
Justice Watson, in the 48th year of his age ; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street. 





CALEB MARSHALL. 


Among the obituaries of recent date was noticed the 
decease of Caleb Marshall, an old and well-known citizen 
of Philadelphia; and while we know that to his near 
friends this is all sufficient, it seems well, in view of the 
imperative need of this day throughout all communities 
of a higher standard of business integrity, if one may so 
distinguish between virtues, a more fall and fearless living 
out of Christian principles, to make note of a few leading 
characteristics in the life of this Friend who was for many 
years essentially a man of business. In this connection 
his unblemished reputation for sterling integrity, straight- 
forward honesty of expression, and a scrupulous observance 
of the Golden Rule as applied to the many-sided duties of 
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his busy life, have left a proud record to those who survive 
him, and a bright example for all traveling in the same 
road to success. 

Disliking useless ostentation, he abounded in quiet, 
substantial comfort for his friends and without the knowl- 
edge of his left hand his right gave that which brightened 
many a home. 

Although few business men perhaps could have been 
more diligent or attentive while engaged therein, he real- 
ized that the accumulation of wealth was not the true 
riches, and as one by one the home ties were broken, and 
wife and daughter with a blessing of love left him to re- 
turn no more, he withdrew, not his interest, but that ab- 
sorbing thought and attention from the busy cares about 
him, and centred his best affection where his treasure was, 
in the lifetocome. His free hospitality and cordial friend- 
ship made his home the scene of many a happy reunion, 
and while the genial presence will be sadly missed by a 
wide circle of friends, he gave such evidence of a clear 
title to the heavenly home, that we can but rejoice as he re- 
joiced, in the thought of the glad reunion there, saying to 
a friend, “ I can scarcely wait the time.” R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HALLE. 


Tue German Universities are all State institutions 
and resemble one another closely in government, 
purpose, and customs. Consequently what I have to 
say of Halle is true in general of all the rest. They 
are supported mainly at the public expense, and the 
government believes in spending the money for pro- 
fessors’ salaries rather than on costly buildings. 

The University of Halle, like the other Prussian 
universities is under the immediate authority of the 
Minister of Ecclesiastical, Educational, and Medici- 
nal affairs at Berlin, to whom the Rector and Senate 
must report. The Rector, or President, isthe repre- 
sentative of the university in all outside relations, 
and is elected every year by the whole body of or- 
dinary professors out of their midst. The Senate is 
composed of a committee of ordinary professors un- 
der the presidency of the rector, and has the man- 
agement of the general affairs of the university. The 
professors themselves are appointed by the Minister 
of Education and together with the Privat docenten 
compose the several faculties. 

The extensive buildings of the Medical Depart- 
ment and the Agricultural Institute, the Royal Li- 
brary, and the Botanical Garden are scattered in dif- 
ferent parts of Halle. But the plain, rectangular 
building on School Hill, opposite the fine new City 
Theatre, is the main university building, where the 
lectures are held. When we enter the vestibule 
at nine in the morning, we find students loitering in 
the hall and on the stairway, reading the notices 
posted on the blackboard, the regulations governing 
the use of the different libraries, the applications for 
free board, stating meetings of missionary and sci- 
entific and other societies to which the students be- 
long, various advertisements of booksellers, restau- 
rants, etc. Every day the notice of the performance 
to be given at the theatre is posted up here, with the 
information that students can procure tickets from 
the Castellan (House Inspector) for less than ‘half 
price. The four cases on the walls contain the an- 


nouncements of the professors, stating the subjects 
and hours for their lectures. 

But before we have read all of these notices, or 
had time to observe the red, the white, and the blue 
caps and ribbons which some of the students wear, 
the clock on the stairs strikes the quarter hour and 
the students seek their respective rooms ready for 
the lectures. We will enter Room I. where Prof. 
Droysen reads lectures on early German history. 

The room is very plainly furnished. There are 
no pictures or maps on the walls, and only one very 
small blackboard. The benches are hard pine 
boards, with no backs, and the desks are as simple 
in construction. The students hang their coats and 
hats on the hooks on the wall, get out their note- 
books, their pocket ink-bottles, and prepare for writ- 
ing. Many find the Latin script easier than the Ger- 
man and so employ it in their ordinary writing; 
others again mix the two kinds, writing some letters 
in Latin and others in German characters. Note- 
taking plays an important part with the students. 
The professors divide their material into parts, chap- 
ters, and paragraphs, and announce the beginning of 
a new division; thus enabling the students, who 
have followed with their notes, to secure a well or- 
ganized treatise on the subject. 

At twenty minutes past nine, the Professor comes 
in with a good-natured smile on his face and without 
ceremony mounts the Katheder' and begins. “ Gentle- 
men: With the death of Charlemagne’s only son 
Louis, surnamed the Pious, this vast empire fell to 
pieces. Various attempts were made to divide it 
among his threesons. And it is especially profitable, 
as well as interesting, in these divisions to trace the 
growth of the national idea which finally separated 
the once united realm into three entirely distinct 
peoples, etc.” The first words are spoken in a low 
tone, scarcely audible on the back benches; but as 
the lecturer proceeds, his voice gets stronger and 
louder. He does not spend time on battles and de- 
scriptions of wars, but rather in tracing the growth 
of ideas. He teaches the Past as the explanation of 
the Present. 

Late students keep coming in, and disturb the 
lecture. The Professor takes no notice of it, how- 
ever: he does not stop a minute in his discourse. He 
has nothing to do with the order, even in his own 
room. When he entered, a hush settled over the 
room; and any interruption from latecomers is re- 
proyed by an indignant hiss from the other students, 
which is more effectual than a reprimand from the 
Professor. 

When the clock on the stairs strike ten , the Pro- 
fessor finishes and at once leaves the room. The stu- 
dents remain seated till he is gone. 

The next fifteen minutes is the Academical 
Quarter again, and the students saunter through 
the rooms and passages and up and down the 
Grand Staircase in the center of the building, 
talking and getting rested ready for the next hour. 
It is really a lively scene that presents itself, when 
one is in the third story at intermission, and sees the 
hundreds of students promenading in groups through 


14, e, The Professor’s platform and desk. 
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the arcades, and on the stairway. For the whole in- 
terior of the building is visible at once. Around the 
four walls, just above us, is a newly completed paint- 
ing, representing the four faculties of 'Theology, Law, 
Medicine, and Philosophy. The German universi- 
ties are really great professional schools for the Min- 
ister, the Lawyer, the Physician, and the Teacher. 
They have therefore a very definite aim, and they 
are excellent for the directness with which they pur- 
sue that purpose. They do not accept our idea of a 
university as a place where everything is taught ; but 
on the contrary, refer to the origin of the term in the 
Middle Ages, when it meant merely a corporation or 
union. So the old designation, Universitas magis- 
trorum et scholarum (corporation [composed] of 
master and scholars). 

But the imtermission is already over, and the 
staircase is deserted. We entered Room XI. on the 
third floor, and in a few minutes Prof. Ewald comes 
in and begins his lecture on the “ History of Prussia 
since the Great Elector.” This Professor believes in 
battles ; for the whole course is nothing but a story 
of the wars in which Prussia has been engaged and 
how she has managed thus far to come out of the 
conflict so well. 

There are never any questions asked during a 
lecture. If a student wishes to consult a professor 
further, he visits him at his home. I find this like- 
wise the case in the Gymnasium, although of course 
it is not so strictly carried out there. Seminars, how- 
ever, offer opportunities for discussion and original 
work under the oversight of the professors. If you 
inguire for the earnest students, you will find them 
nearly all in the Seminars. 

No time is wasted by the professors in trying to 
make those work who will not. Any one who chooses 
can be absent from his lectures half the time aad 
never open a book to read ; he may speak to his pro- 
fessors only to ask them to enter their names in his 
“Anmeldebuch,” and yet such a man could pass for 
astudent. On the other hand, any one who endea- 
vors to make the best of his opportunities, can hear 
the most learned lecturers on all subjects, have ac- 
cess to the stores of books in the great libraries, 
make the acquaintance of the foremost professors in 
all the different departments of human study ; and 
if he shows any talent at all, is sure of being well re- 
ceived and cordially helped everywhere. Besides, 
he is pretty sure to find co-workers in almost every 
branch he may undertake. 


Herman T. LUKENS. 
Halle, a S., 12mo 22, 1888. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 
Tue College is now fully reorganized after the brief 
holiday season, and several new students are added 
to the lists. The second semester begins on the 4th 
of next month. 

—Swarthmore is now taking an honorable place 
among the colleges of our country. The following, 
clipped from the New York Mail and Express of the 
past week will be read with interest and satisfac- 
tion : 

Institutions fitted to do well as intermediate colleges, 





, system ; and unless it flows from the fresh feeling of 


whether now called universities, colleges, and high schools, 
number already several hundred, and of these, the col- 
leges carried on by the Society of Friends at Swarthmore, 
Haverford, and Bryn Mawr, are, of all within my knowl- 
edge, the best and most truly flourishing, because con- 
ducted with the most thoroughness, cleanliness, and in- 
tellectual honesty, and our other small colleges, even 
many so-called universities, would do well to profit by their 
example. A little “‘ Quaker honesty” in calling things by 
their right names at several such institutions, would 
greatly increase the number of students and would raise 
them enormously in capacity for good work in the estima- 
tion of the country and in their own self-respect.—An- 
drew D. White, in the Forum. 

—Prof. Cunningham is now fairly established in 
her new home, connected with the observatory. Her 
friends greatly enjoyed their social reunion there on 
New Year's day. 


THE PAID PASTORATE AMONG WESTERN 
ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


Tue definite and systematic paid pastorate system 
adopted by the Yearly Meeting of Iowa has occa- 
sioned considerable discussion in the several Ortho- 
dox journals. It appeared when the Yearly Meeting 
met this year (in 9th month), that there were 16 reg- 
ularly supported “ pastors,” (as against 4 such the 
year before), and that there were about 20 others 
who spent “ quite a portion of their time in pastoral 
work,”—though whether receiving a definite support 
in money or not, was not stated. 

The Friend, (Philadelphia), disapproves of this 
very decidedly, as also does the Western Friend (Wil- 
bur) of Varck, Kansas; and the British Friend, (Glas- 
gow), approves the views of the Philadelphia Friend. 
The London Friend is disposed to regard the pastoral 
system as something very far removed from the 
English body, and probably justifiable, if not neces- 
sary, under the different circumstances prevailing in 
Iowa. We do not observe that it expresses a strong 
attachment to the principle of a free ministry. We 
give below some of the comments upon the subject, 
made by the different journals mentioned, and also 
by the Christian Worker, of Chicago, which represents 
the revival and paid pastorate methods. 





The Friend, (Philadelphia), says: 

“The whole statement discloses on the part of 
that Yearly Meeting a most sorrowful and rapid de- 
parture from the principles and practices of Friends 
—a departure which, if not arrested, must evidently 
deprive that body of any just claim to be regarded as 
a true representative of the doctrines and testimo- 
nies of our Society. There is perhaps no more char- 
acteristic feature in the system of Quakerism than 
that true worship consists in drawing near unto God 
in spirit, and endeavoring to feel the extension of 
his Divine life and power, which alone can qualify 
us to worship Him in spirit and in truth; that in 
meetings for worship it is the duty of every individ- 
ual thus to feel after God, if haply they may find 
Him ; and that this is a work which no one can per- 
form for another. 

“ Vocal ministry holds but a second place in this 
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Divine life, impressing on the mind of the speaker a 
sense of present duty to speak, it will be a hindrance 
instead of a help in the performance of spiritual 
worship. When it is statedly exercised in a meet- 
ing, there isa strong tendency for the hearers to de- 
pend upon it instead of laboring for themselves to 
draw near to the Fountain of Life in their own 
hearts. The employment of persons to preach in our 
meetings, no matter under what plausible excuses 
the practice may be defended, is a radical departure 
from our principles. 

“Scarcely less objectionable is the system of hiring 
a man to spend his time in looking after the spiritual 
interests of the individual members of a meeting,— 
which we suppose to be one of the objects contem- 
plated in the appointment of a“ pastor.” It is the 
duty of all the living members of the Church to 
watch over one another in love, to caution a brother 
who seems, in danger of going astray, to encourage 
those who are depressed, and to sympathize with 
those in distress. To those who are alive in spirit, 
services of this kind will be assigned by the Head of 
the Church, as He sees meet, and as their degree of 
spiritual experience may qualify. These individual 
duties cannot rightly be deputed to one another. We 
cannot hire a man to do them for us, and hope to re- 
ceive the blessing which attends the faithful per- 
formance of duty. The extension of such a system 
of doing duty by proxy, when fully developed, ends 
in priestcraft—where a man is employed to attend to 
the spiritual interests of others, who in the mean- 
time may give their time and thoughts to merely 
worldly pursuits, and yet vainly hope to secure the 
favor of Him who looketh upon the heart.” 


The British Friend remarks : 

“It is not surprising that an announcement in 
such terms should give rise to widespread concern 
throughout London Yearly Meeting. We are fre- 
quently told by those who do not so seriously view 
this and other manifest departures from the cher- 
ished principles and practice of Friends, that we in 
this country, are not in a position to judge our Ameri- 
can brethren; that we are not sufficiently aware of 
their circumstances and surroundings to entitle us to 
condemn or criticise such of their actions or meth- 
ods as may not commend themselves to our ideas of 
what is right. Our information may, to some extent, 
be imperfect, but for ourselves we can say that hav- 
ing paid rather close attention to the reports of sev- 
eral of the yearly meetings recently held in America, 
and while appreciating the earnestness of spirit 
which is so strikingly manifested, yet there are say- 
ings and doings which we cannot regard without 
grave and serious misgivings.” 


The Christian Worker is disinclined to accept the 
plea of the London Friend that a paid pastorate may 
be justified in Iowa because of different circum- 
stances. It says (Eleventh month 29): “But we 
think it is a delusion to suppose that the meetings of 
Iowa need pastors any more than they do in any 
other yearly meeting. Why should a meeting iso- 
lated a thousand miles away from the body of the 





church need a pastor any more than a similar one 
ten or twenty-five miles away ? What reason is there 
for providing a pastor over a meeting in California 
or Dakota or Wisconsin which does not apply as 
well to a similar meeting in Indiana or New York 
or Maine or North Carolina ? 

“ Within short distances from Friends’ meetings 
all over our country there are places where the door 
is wide open for Friends. When evangelists hold 
revivals and start the work, pastors are needed to go 
and stay by it, and money is needed to sustain them 
in doing so, as much as if these meetings were in the 
far West. Hundreds of churches might be estab- 
lished yearly, within the limits of the yearly meet- 
ings east of lowa, if provision were made for sus- 
taining them. Some of the readers of this remember 
the appeal from southern Illinois made by Stephen 
Breed last summer ; to a greater or less extent the 
same needs and opportunities exist in nearly every 
quarterly meeting in America, if there was the spirit 
of aggression to press out and take possession of the 
land. 

“ Towa’s cities need Quaker evangelists and pas- 
tors, and in some of them pastors are already estab- 
lished and doing a blessed work; but Des Moines 
and Pasadena need them no worse than Chicago, 
and Indianapolis, and Cincinnati and New York. 
The fact is, it is folly to talk about church extension 
without pastors ; as well talk about revivals without 
evangelists, or schools without teachers.” 


These views of the Christian Worker awaken the 
Friends’ Review (Philadelphia), the representative of 
the Gurney Friends in the East, to a protest. It says 
(Twelfth month 13) : 

“ Without pastoral labor, no one thinks of church 
extension, or even of church preservation. Such 
labor, the function of pastors, in the apostolic mean- 
ing of the word, has been carried on since Christian- 
ity began. Where ‘two and two’ cannot go out, after 
the primitive manner, one may sometimes be called 
to go into a new field alone, and perhaps to sojourn 
there awhile in service. But to fulfill the Worker’s 
scheme, what shall we have? A pastor, the pastor, 
suppose, of ‘the Friends’ church’ in New York city, 
with a good salary, and a parsonage adjoining ; three 
pastors (and parsonages) for Philadelphia, ete. How 
such an anticipated possibility would, if then con- 
ceivable, have appeared to George Fox, or William 
Penn, or John Woolman, or Stephen Grellet (emi- 
nently an evangelist), may be easily imagined. . . 

“It seems to be implied [by the Worker] that 
those who are not convinced that a one man pastor- 
ate, away from missionary fields, and in settled meet- 
ings, is the best order of things amongst Friends, are 
not ‘full of the evangelistic spirit,’ and are opposed 
to pastoral work in the church. This is notso. We 
cling, instead, to the precedents of the churches es- 
tablished under the ministry of Peter, Paul, and the 
other Apostles, and under the later evangelistic and 
pastoral work of those who founded the Society of 
Friends, in holding that ‘to each one’ of the living 
members of the church ‘is given the manifestation 
of the Spirit to profit withal ;’ ‘ dividing to each one 
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severally even as he will.’ Thus only can all ‘ grow 
up in all things into him, which is the head, even 
Christ ; from whom all the body fitly framed and 
knit together through that which every joint sup- 
plieth, according to the working in due measure of 
each several part, maketh the increase of the body 
unto the building up of itself in love.’” 





The Western Friend says that it has “ repeatedly 
denounced, as utterly without foundation in truth, 
the excuse that the difference in circumstances made 
necessary the changes in our Society in America, 
with which many English Friends do not agree. 
By this excuse English sympathizers with modern 
innovations have for years successfully—in too many 
instances—reconciled many sound Friends in Eng- 
land to the flagrant departures from Friends’ princi- 
ples and practices in America.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LINES. 


THERE is a power, all other powers above, 

Whose name is Goodness, and whose nature Love, 
In whom my soul relies in perfect trust, 

Because I know His every law is just. 


From mountain heights, to ocean depths serene 
O’er hill, o’er vale, through every changing scene, 
His spirit moves to-day, the same as when 

His glorious works were first revealed to men. 


From time’s first dawn, until the same shall end, 
Toward one wise purpose do His movements tend, 
And though while here this is from us concealed 
In all due season it shall be revealed. 


Until that time, whate’er may be our creed, 
Our thirsting soul must call on Him in need: 
In perfect faith, that He who made will see 
His children safe to immortality, 


BENJ. HALLOWELL, JR. 
Philadelphia, Twelfth month 11, 1888. 


MY FRIEND. 
AT set of sun, 
Through musings dun, 
A knock broke on my startled ear, 
A voice said, sweet and silvern clear,— 
“ Open, a Friend is at thy door.” 


I answered slow,— 
“No friends I know, 








I hunger, thirst, am naked, sick, and poor ; 
The weary sun is set, 
My locks with dews are wet, 
My face with tears,—I pray thee, ope thy door.” 


Such plea I could not choose 

Unpitying to refuse, ' 

Yet half-reluctant still the bars I drew, 
Gave food and wine, 

Garments of mine 

Mended and cleansed to look like new,— 
Nay, more, as love with labor grew, 
And patient use brought skill, 

Turned nurse with right good-will ;— 
Lastly, my scanty purse did part 

With him who so had won my heart. 


Oh, wondrous change and rare! 
In royal garments drest, 
Not suppliant, but King, stood there, 
And clasped me to His breast,-- 
Not guest, but Host, 
Who, in his turn, fed me at dearest cost-- 
Not pensioner, but Friend,— 
A Friend at sorest need, 
Of kindest word and deed,— 
And best of all, a Friend, 
Whose love flows on and on, and knows no end. 


—W. M. L. Jay. 


THE POPULAR POPLAR TREE. 


WHEN the great wind sets things whirling 
And rattles the window-panes, 

And blows the dust in giants 
And dragons tossing their manes ; 

When the willows have waves like water, 
And children are shouting with glee ; 

When the pines are alive and the larches,— 
Then hurrah for you and me, 
In the tip 0’ the top o’ the top o’ the tip of 

the popular poplar tree! 


Don’t talk about Jack and the Beanstalk— 
He did not climb half so high ! 
And Alice in all her travels 
Was never so near the sky! 
Only the swallow, a-skimming 
The storm-cloud over the lea, 
Knows how it feels to be flying-- 
When the gusts come strong and free— 
In the tip o’ the top o’ the top o’ the tip of 
the popular poplar tree ! 


—Blanche Willis Howard, in St. Nicholas. 





Nor trust in friendship any more,— 

Friends sting and flay, 

Friends go their way, 

And leave one lonelier than before. 

Better to dwell apart, 

Keeping an empty heart, 

Than see love’s smile become hate’s frown,— 
Better a straless gloom, 

Shut in a silent room, 

Than ghosts slow-gliding up and down.” 


Again the sweet voice came,—- 
“ Yet open all the same, 
For I have need of thee, 
Though thou hast none of me,— 


Ir is said that photography has recently been em- 
ployed in some cases in this city with telling effect 
in a new sphere of usefulness. An agent of the Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Vice, baffled by police in- 
tervention and otherwise in obtaining conclusive 
evidence of the bad character and illegal practices of 
certain doubtful places, has managed to take “instan- 
taneous views” at several concert-halls and other dis- 
reputable places, and it is said that even the officials 
who, from some consideration have been disposed to 
shield the proprietors, find it hard work to contradict 
these pictures and the story they tell. All hail the 
photographer in the new character of philanthropist 
and reform.— National Temperance Advocate. 
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OBSERVATIONS OF THE SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


San Francisco, Jan. 2.—Professor Pickering, of the 
Harvard University party, telegraphs from Willows 
regarding yesterday’s eclipse that the sun was per- 
fectly clear during totality. Over fifty photographs 
were secured. The party consisted of four observers 
from Harvard and twenty-nine local assistants. 
Fourteen telescopes and cameras were employed and 
eight spectroscopes, besides miscellaneous apparatus 
The first contact was lost through clouds. The three 
were observed at a duration of 11.8 seconds. Eight 
were secured with a thirteen-inch telescope, giving 
images two inches in diameter before enlargement ; 
nine were taken with an eight-inch camera, one be- 
ing crythriesina plate through stained gelatine. 

Twenty-five negatives were taken to measure the 
brightness of the corona and surroundings; five nega- 
tives to search for inter-mercurial planets ; twenty to 
study the spectrum of the corona to determine its 
composition. These will reach from yellow rays to 
extreme ultra violet. For the latter purpose a spec- 
troscope was employed with lenses and prisms com- 
posed exclusively of quartz. Seven observations 
were made with photometro measure. General illum- 
ination during totality was found lighter than the 
eclipses of 1878 and 1886. The corona was similar 
to those of 1868 and 1878, but showed much more de- 
tail than the latter. It was an exceptionally fine 
corona extending usually on one side to two solar 
diameters. A striking characteristic was two forked 
wings of light Polar ray well defined and considera- 
bly shorter. The meteorological observations were 
under the direction of Winslow Upton, of Provi- 
dence, R.I., and A. L. Blotch, of Blue Hill Observa- 
tory. The photography and spectroscope were under 
the direction of Professor W. H. Pickering, chief of 
the Harvard College party, assisted by S. Bayley, E 
8. King, and Robert Black, of Harvard. 

At Cloverdale the eclipse was observed with great 
accuracy by the Pacific Coast Amateur Photographic 
Association. The weather was favorable, no appar- 
ent wind and a cloudless sky, excepting a few float- 
ing cirrus clouds, The eclipse was first noticeable at 
12.23 ; the totality began at 1.46 and lasted one min- 
ute, 44 seconds, time, Pacific standard. Shortly be- 
fore totality the cirrus clouds were all tinged with 
the most brilliant colors of the rainbow. Venus ap- 
peared early in the eclipse and Mercury and other 
planets were plainly in view. 

A party of observers from Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., consisting of Professors Payne, 
Pearson, and Wilson, were located on an open plot 
on the famous ranch of General John Bidwell. The 
party used a six-inch photograph telescope and other 
photographic apparatus and a two-inch zenith tele- 
scope. Professors Wilson and Pearson exposed nine 
plates during the period of totality and six between 
the first and last contact observation. 

* §Sketches of the corona were made by Professors 
Wilson and Payne and Surveyor Brown. The sky 
was not perfectly clear. Four long streamers were 
seen from prominences and the chronosphere was 
strong for a full quadrant distance of the west side 
of thesun. The northern and southern limbs of the 


sun showed a great number of fine radiating fila- 
ments. At Anaheim the eclipse was plainly visible. 
No photographs were taken, but it is claimed an in- 
termercurial planet was seen during the period of 
the sun’s greatest obscuration. 

At San Jose observations were taken by the Nor- 
mal School observing party, which consisted of 
Profs. Kleeberger, Holway, and Randall, with a four- 
inch refractory telescope and smoked glasses. At 
the time of the greatest obscuration “ Bailey’s beads,” 
the corona, and prominences were carefully looked 
for but were rendered invisible by floating clouds 
and the unobscured portion of the sun. Venus was 
plainly seen with the naked eye. Among the inci- 
dents of the phenomena observed was the effect of 
the eclipse upon the images of the sun formed where 
its light shone through apertures. A beam of light 
showing through acrack ina shutter formed innu- 
merable interlaced and overtopping crescent-shaped 
images of the sun. 

The University of the Pacific has a fine transit in- 
strument and a six-inch refractory telescope in its 
observatory. Observations were made by Professor 
Wilbur W. Thoburn, assisted by Professor A. H. 
Briggs. During the first quarter of the eclipse the 
sky was obscured by clouds but from that time on 
was comparatively clear. At the moment of greatest 
obscurity the sun was almost hidden except a very 
thin crescent on the southern edge. The mountains 
of the moon were clearly outlined against the sun. 
The sharpness of the moon’s edge on the disc of the 
sun was especially marked. During the last half of 
the eclipse the obscurity seemed to be that of twi- 
light. Three of the planets were visible. Venus and 
Mars in conjunction were easily distinguished with 
the naked eye. 

At the observatory of Professor George Davidson 
in San Francisco, under the charge of Professor R. A. 
Marr, of the United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, the path of the eclipse was closely noticed. 
During the early stages of the transit complementary 
colors were visible. The first contact was marked 
at 12.23 and the last at 3.09. The sun’s edge, owing 
to atmospheric conditions, seemed to be throwing off 
numerous columns of vapor. 


WOMEN’S CAPACITY FOR GOVERNMENT. 


Tue layman who labors under a feeling of essential 
inferiority to scientific men because their work is be- 
yond his comprehension, may take comfort on seeing 
how little the work of scientists differs from that of 
ordinary men wben they address themselves to gen- 
eral questions. The latest illustration of this is fur- 
nished by Prof. E. D. Cope’s article on “The Relation 
of the Sexes to Government,” in the Popular Science 
Monthly. The article opens with some observations 
on the antiquity of the difference between the sexes, 
and on the great advance which was made in the 
possibilities of progress when sexual reproduction 
first made its appearance among living things; but 
the unwary reader who is led to expect that this 
exceedingly ancient history is going to throw any 
light on the question, will find himself completely 
disappointed. In point of fact, the author himself 











soon leaves this “scientific” point of view, and 
rambles in a very inconsecutive manner over the 
familiar ground of woman’s disabilities, as disclosed 
by what he calls “ ordinary observation.” The argu- 
ments of the article depend essentially on the un- 
questioning acceptance of the results of such obser- 
vation, which are embodied, in the main, in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“We find in men a greater capacity for rational 
processes, a capacity which is not always exercised 
to its full. We find in men a greater capacity for en- 
durance of the activity of the rational faculty. We 
find in men a greater capacity for work in the higher 
departments of intelligence which require mechani- 
cal skill of a high order.” 

Prof. Cope not only accepts, without so much as 
the insinuation of a doubt, these results of a kind of 
observation which if a scientific man were to accept 
in his specialty, he would be supposed to have lost 
his senses; he does not for a moment consider how 
great may be the degree of this incapacity, but takes 
it for granted that it must be sufficient to be fatal to 
the claims of women. He says elsewhere that most 
men have had to steel their minds against the aim- 
lessness and pettiness of women, and have observed 
in them “a pronounced frailty of the rational faculty 
in thought or action.” It is to be hoped that a very 
respectable minority among men have been more 
fortunate ; but in any case, does Prof. Cope think it 
scientific to assume, as he does throughout his article, 
that if women should take part in government, all 
the beautiful qualities for which he gives them credit 
will take flight, while the aimlessness and pettiness 
and irrationality will remain unaffected? Whichever 
side one may take on the question of women’s polit- 
ical aspirations, one may regret that scientists should 
not set an example of clear and consecutive thinking 
when discussing a subject upon which plenty of loose 
writing has been done. And the sooner scientific 
writers learn that the catchwords of evolution and of 
physical science are not sufficient to give authority to 
their utterances on subjects which require chiefly 
sound judgment and knowledge of human affairs, the 
better it will be for their influence in the world.—N. 
Y. Nation. 

EDUCATION BY ANNEX. 

Ir seems to be a wonderfully difficult matter to set- 
tle in what sort of a school a woman should be edu- 
cated. The two extremes have their strong advo- 
cates, the one, education in the seclusion of a con- 
vent, the other in the same college with young men. 
Between the two extremes there are two means, the 
one of which is separate colleges for women, and the 
other an annex to the existing masculine uaiversity. 
Convent : women’s college : annex : : coéducating 
university. 

We have many times expressed our opinton that 
the coéducating university has on its side reason 
and what brief experience there is, and we do not 
doubt that the example of Oberlin, followed by 
Michigan, Cornell, and many other universities and 
colleges, especially in the West, will finally be fol- 
lowed by all. But the East moves slowly and must 
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be patiently wooed by this reform. Meanwhile the 
East sees well enough that women’s education must 
not suffer; perhaps we had better say that the 
young women will not allow themselves to be left 
behind. Hence such admirable institutions as Bryn 
Mawr, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley colleges, in 
which, as far as possible in young institutions, the 
appliances and privileges of colleges for men have 
been duplicated. They have won their own place, 
and women flock to them, earnest for all the learning 
the best teachers can supply. They have different 
plans, but whether they approach now the fitting 
school and now the system of university research, 
or not, they certainly provide for obtaining an ad- 
mirable education. 

The Annex system is now receiving great and ad- 
mirable development. Here Harvard led the way, 
and has provided a curriculum as complete and 
thorough and with as many elective courses as the 
young men themselves have. Of the 103 
students, 88 come from Massachusetts, showing the 
importance of providing school privileges within 
easy reach. To these students, on their graduation, 
there are not given diplomas certifying to degrees, 
but only certificates that they have honorably pur- 
sued the full course which would have given them 
the degree of A. B. if they had not unfortunately 
been born of the less-privileged sex. 

What Harvard has thus been doing so admirably 
for eight years, Columbia College, with her magnifi- 
cent equipmeut, now offers to do, and an excellent 
scheme of study has been announced. The women 
were already besieging tbe doors of the college, and 
asking for equal admission. Not ready to grant this, 
the trustees and faculty have lent their aid to this 
compromise between coéducation and conventual- 
ism. 

Princeton has a similar scheme, and only Yale, in 
a State which has no college for women, still confines 
to the less numerous sex the opportunities for higher 
education which she is so well able to offer to all. 
Believing as we do that coéducation is to be the ul- 
timate achievement, we heartily welcome these halt- 
ing, imperfect and discriminating, but, so far as they 
go, admirable steps, in the direction of the desired 
result.—N. Y. Independent. 


From the earliest glow-worm glimmer of life on 
this planet, man has been growing upward, angel- 
led. Religion. was at first fear and depression, the 
worship with the downward look. Then it became 
introspection, then self-castigation. Finally, it be- 
came union,—union on the basisof love. John rested 
on Jesus’ breast. Jesus said, ‘‘I dwell evermore in 
the bosom of the Father.” Then inspiration became 
possible. Inspiration is simply breathing in. We 
must stand erect, morally and believingly. We must 
open all the avenues of our souls, every street, way, 
and cell of thought and feeling, and the Infinite will 
greet us. Every occurrence which makes a man 
more straightforward, more simple and direct in bis 
manner, more conscious of moral responsibility, fits 
him for inspiration.—Selected. 
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“ JAMAICA GINGER” AS AN INTOXICANT. 
Tue Boston Traveller in a recent issue says: A some- 
what peculiar case was tried before Judge Sherman 
in the Superior Civil Court at Dedham during the 
past week. William H. Doble, a grocer, was ar- 
raigned on the complaint of Henry H. Faxon for 
violating the liquor law, the offense specially 
charged being the sale of Jamaica ginger as an intox- 
icant. It appeared from the evidence that the de- 
fendant had been doing a rushing business in this 
article, his sale at retail at times reaching two cases a 
week. One customer, a woman, was cited in partic- 
ular as consuming inordinate quantities of this arti- 
cle, it being stated that she had in one instance been 
known to purchase two bottles during a day, 

It was alleged by the prosecution that this de- 
mand for Jamaica ginger was not of a medicinal ori- 
gin, and that many of the grocer’s patrons were Ja- 
maica ginger drunkards, a species of inebriates by no 
means uncommon. State Assayer Sharples was put 
upon the stand and testified that the Jamaica ginger 
sold by Doble was pretty good Jamaica ginger as Ja- 
maica ginger goes, but he created something of a sen- 
sation when he furthermore added that it contained 
69 and a fraction per cent. alcohol, but 3 per cent. be- 
ing purely Jamaica ginger extract and the balance 
water. Ordinary grades of whiskey, he said, did not 
contain over 50 per cent. of alcohol, so, according to 
expert testimony, Jamaica ginger was 20 per cent. 
more of an intoxicant than the common run of tan- 
gle-foot. 

The Jamaica ginger, moreover, not only served to 
increase the strength of the alcohol, but when the 
whole was used as an habitual beverage had an effect 
upon the stomach that was pernicious to a superlative 
degree. Lawyer John E. Eldridge, counsel for the 
defendant, was not abashed by this expert evidence, 
and asked that the court instruct the jury that his 
client could not be convicted, as he had sold simply 
Jamaica ginger, which was not a beverage, but a 
medicine, whereas he was charged with selling in- 
toxicating liquor. The court refused to rule as re- 
quested, but told the jury that it was a question of 
fact that they were called upon to consider and not 
of law, and they were to decide whether or not it 
was intoxicating liquor. 

That portion of the statute defining intoxicating 
liquors was read, as follows: “All porter, strong beer, 
lager beer, cider, all wines, and any beverage con- 
taining more than three per cent. of alcohol by vol- 
ume, at 60° Fahrenheit, as well as distilled spirits, 
shall be deemed to be intoxicating liquors within the 
meaning of this chapter.” After being out some 
hours the jury disagreed, and were discharged, and 
the much-mooted question in Dedham of whether or 
not Jamaica ginger is an intoxicating liquor remains 
undecided. But this case will doubtless serve to 
draw attention to the large number of peuple who 
have become addicted to its habitual use other than 
as a medicine. 

It is said by medical authorities that those who 
have once contracted the habit of using it as a bev- 
erage find themselves afflicted with a craving of 
whose intensity none but a sufferer can form the 


slightest conception. The deleterious effect of the 
ginger when constantly taken into the stomach is 
sufficient to render the habit fatal in a very short 
time. In fact, it is one of the most dangerous forms 
of inebriety known. It has found but few victims in 
large cities where stimulants are easily obtained, but 
in the rural districts where Prohibition is in force it 
is said to have filled many graves. 


ADVERTISING FOOLISH WOMEN. 
THE press is always turning up the whites of its hun- 
dred eves in sorrow and amazement at the frality of 
women, the littleness of their thoughts and aims, the 
uselessness of what they read and write and do. Yet 
what sort of pattern does the press hold up for wo- 
men’s emulation? The woman who is prefty and 
vain, or notorious and vicious in an interesting way, 
may quickly rise to some kind of celebrity, for jour- 
nalists build newspaper columns beneath her, and 
raise her on a shaky pedestal of glory. But the good 
women who win fame, win it more slowly, and with- 
out assistance from the fourth estate. The women 
who inaugurate, manage, and support a hundred 
schemes of charity and good, even in this city, win 
the reward of their own consciences merely. The 
voice of the world says nothing to them in commen- 
dation or encouragement. The noble deeds that are 
done by women, are done in silence and obscurity. 
How many works which need publicity to secure 
success can get gratuitously so much asa cold notice 
in small type in any Sydney daily? Think of the 
wasted time of the reporters, correspondents, and 
com positors, the expense of cablegrams and “ special 
wires” to register the latest freak of vanity, the skill- 
ful accomplishment of something evil, or to procure 
the minutest evidence of some indecency or murder! 
Would they but spend the same time and money, 
and give the same publicty to the worthy deeds of 
good women, the world, in face of so much recorded 
nobleness, might in time see fit to raise somewhat its 


standard of thought and action.— The Sidney ( Austra- 
lia) Dawn. 


TOWN-LIFE AS A CAUSE OF DEGENERACY. 
Tue general unfitness and incapability of the dwell- 
ers in our large hives of industry to undergo con- 
tinued violent exertion, or to sustain long endurance 
of fatigue, is a fact requiring little evidence to estab- 
lish; nor can they tolerate the withdrawal of food 
under sustained physical effort for any prolonged 
period as compared with the dwellers in rural dis- 
tricts. It may be affirmed also that through the va- 
rious factors at work night and day upon the consti- 
tution of the poorer class of town-dwellers, various 
forms of disease are developed, of which pulmonary 
consumption is the most familiar, and which is do- 
ing its fatal work in a lavish and unerring fashion. 
Thus it may be conceded as an established fact that 
the townsman is, on the whole, constitutionally 
dwarfed in tone, and his life, man for man, shorter, 
weaker, and more uncertain than the countryman’s. 
I hold the opinion that the deterioration is more in 
physique, as implied in the loss of physical or mus- 
cular power of the body, the attenuation of muscular 


. 
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fiber, the loss of integrity of cell-structure, and con- 
sequent liability to the invasion of disease, rather 
than in actual stature of inch-measurement. The 
true causes of this deterioration are neither very ob- 
scure nor far to seek. They are bad air and bad ha- 
bits. . To these may be added a prolific factor operat- 
ing largely to produce degeneration of race, and that 
is, frequent intermarriage, often necessitated by relig- 
ious affinities —G. B. Barron, M. D., in Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. 


ANNOUNCING OF THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION, 


Tue meeting to commemorate the issue of the Proc- 
lamation of Emancipation by President Lincoln, 
held a@ Association Hall on the 2nd instant, was 
largely attended. It was held under the charge of 
“The Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery and for the Relief of Free Negroes 
Unlawfully Held in Bondage and for Improving the 
Condition of the African Race.” At the afternoon 
session, at 2.30, William Still presided. Among those 
on the platform were Frederick Douglass, Gen. S. C. 
Armstrong, principal of Hampton Institute; Fran- 
ces E. W. Harper, Passmore Williamson, Bishop B, 
T. Tanner, Charles Wise, Ex-Mayor King, Henry M. 
Laing, Dr. H. Wayland, Dr. R. J. Allen and Robert 
Purvis. 

In his opening address, Wm. Still mentioned the 
institutions that have been aided by the Pennsylva- 
nia Society. Among them are Lincoln University, 
Pennsylvania; Howard University, Washington, 
D. C.; Wilberforce University, Ohio; New Orleans 
University, Louisiana; Stover College, Maryland; 
Berea College, Kentucky ; Hampton Normal Insti- 
tute, Virginia; Schofield Normal Institute, South 
Carolina; Councils Normal Institute, Alabama; In- 
stitute for Colored Youth, Philadelphia; Home of 
St. Michael, Philadelphia; Home for Destitute Col- 
ored Children, Philadelphia; St. Mary Street Kin- 
dergarten, Philadelphia; Schools at Christianburg, 
Virginia ; Beaufort, S. C.; Eagles, N. C.; Orangeburg, 
N. C.; Austin, Tenn. ; ; Mt. Pleasant, 8S. C.; Brooks, 
Va.; Park, Ga., and Franklin, 8. C. 

The speakers in the afternoon were B. F. Lee, 
editor of the Christian Recorder, and ex-President of 
Wilberforce University, Ohio. He spoke on “ The 
Moral Progress of the Negro Race in Twenty-five 
Years of Freedom.” The address dwelt mainly on 
the influence of Christianity in the development of 
the negro character. He thought the development 
of the moral character of the American negro was 
largely due to the negro himself. 

The second speaker was Dr. R. J. Allen, secretary 
of the General Assembly of the Southern Presby- 
tery. He is the son of an ex-slave owner and comes 
from the “ black belt.” He thought the only way to 
solve the negro problem was to put in the hands of 
the race the Bible and spelling-book, and teach them 
the responsibility of American citizenship. He 
said: “ You can’t find dynamite, or an Anarchist or 
a secret society among these people.” 

General S. C. Armstrong, president of the Hamp- 
ton Normal Institute, followed in an interesting talk 









on the moral and intellectual advancement of the 
race. His speech was largely historical, and at the 
end the orator declared that at the close of the war 
the colored man was in a better condition to take 
care of himself than the man that owned him. 

At the evening session, after Bishop Foss, of the 
M. E. Church, had spoken, Frederick Douglass was 


the principal speaker. He addressed the large audi- 
ence with much of his old-time spirit and eloquence. 
He said among other things: “I listened this after- 
noon with much interest to the words of the speak- 
ers—a most encouraging picture of the vast change.in 
the condition of the colored race. There are two 
sides to the question. ‘The truth is so large that it 
requires a great many people to tell it: white man 
are required to tell it ; black men are required to tell 
it. . . . . lLobject to anyone calling our relation 
to the white race the negro problem. It is not true 
—it is misleading. I object to it because it excep- 
tionally tends to obstruct the path of duty—the 
growth of truth. I object to it because it shifts the 
burden from the shoulders of the whites to the ne- 
groes; it puts the dealing with this problem not with 
the native white but with the native black. It pro- 
ceeds with the idea of the negroe’s inferiority ; his 
lack of intelligence, his lack of education. : 
The question is not so much the negro, but the na- 
tion. The solemn question is this: Whether the 
American people, under the influence of their civil- 
ization, their Christianity, extending over hundreds 
of years, have virtue enough to adjust the Constitu- 
tion of the country to what it pledges to all men 
alike, a free exercise of citizenship. I only ask that. 
the black man be treated as you treat the people who 
fought against us. We love our country, and only 
ask to be treated as those who hated it. 

““Slavery continues to exist in the South, where 
the highest wages paid the negro in his fluttering 
rags, is $8 per month, with which he must clothe and 
support his family, and which he must take in store 
orders from his employers. He never sees a dollar 
of it. The motto down there is,‘ Work for me or 
starve.’”’ 

After Frederick Douglass concluded his address a 
daughter of F. E. W. Harper read a poem, which was 
well received. Fanny W. Coppin and Mrs. Harper 
also made addresses. 











Tue man who sides with God against the world 
and himself feels the power of the future in him. 
He only is alive who is inspired. Unless born of the 
Spirit, you cannot be saved. Wordsworth knew 
what it was to be thus enlivened. He said, 

“Such animation do I often find, 

Power in my breast, wings growing in my mind.” 
Believe tbat inspiration is ahead of you and within. 
It is a messenger of God. It is the crown of effort 
and of purity. It does not descend with family heir- 
looms, mental or moral. It is the gift of God to the 
individual.— Exchange. 





As God is in the universe, and the universe in 
God, it is clear that the divinity in us is the uni- 
versal mover of man’s mind.—Aristoile, 
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SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


Ir can not be too often insisted on that examination 
is a good educational servant, but a bad master. It 
is a useful instrument in the hand of a teacher to 
test his own work, and to know how far his pupils 
have followed and profited by his teaching. But it 
necessarily exerts a fatal influence whenever it is 
made of such importance that teachers simply con- 
form to an external standard, lose faith in them- 
selves, sink into the position of their own text- 
books,.and give but little of their own personality to 
their work. It is true that it is necessary to test the 
work of teachers; but it is not necessary, for the 
purpose of doing so, to take the whole soul out of 
teaching. If examinations are to be defended on 
the ground that they test the efficiency of teachers, 
then we reply that other and better ways of doing 
this are to be found. We admit quite frankly that 
they can only be found and pursued at the price of 
some trouble and experiment on the part both of 
parents and those responsible for the conduct of 
teaching; but if troubleand thought and experiment 
are to be spared in this great matter, we had better 
at once resign the hope of attaining any moral and 
intellectual results of real value from what we are 
doing.—Popular Science Monthly. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—“Some years ago,’ writes John G. Whittier to a 
friend, “ I destroyed a large collection of letters I had re- 
ceived, not from any regard for my own reputation, but 
from the fear that to leave them liable to publicity might 
be injurious or unpleasant to the writers or their friends. 
They covered much of the anti-slavery period and the war 
of the rebellion, and many of them I know were strictly 
private and confidential. I was not able at the time to 
look over the manuscript, and thought it safest to make a 
bonfire of it all. I have always regarded a private and 
confidential letter as sacred and its publicity in any shape 
a shameful breach of trust, unless authorized by the 
writer. Lonly wish my own letters to thousands of cor- 
respondents may be as carefully disposed of.” 

—A late number of the Pall Mall Gazette (London), re- 
marks: “Lord Salisbury gave the deputation yesterday 
but sad comfort which asked him to use his influence to 
prevent the wholesale poisoning of the natives of Africa 
with trade rum. He would do what he could, he said, but 
that was not very much. Considering the extent to 
which we are poisoning the natives of India for the good 
of the Excise, and also bearing in mind the millions 
reaped from the opium trade with China, it can hardly be 
said that John Bul! can go a crusading with much hope of 
success against selling strong drink in Africa. If Ger- 
many were to say, We will give up poisoning the Africans 
with potato spirit from Hamburg if you will give up 
poisoning the Chinese with opium from India, what could 
we say?” 

—Corn is one of the most important articles of our ex- 
port trade. In 1887 we sent out over 40,000,000 bushels, 
the total value of which was $19,374,361. In other years 
we have nearly doubled this amount. It would surprise 
one unfamiliar with the facts to know that practically all 
of this export is used abroad to feed cattle. Of the use of 
corn in the preparation of table food the foreigner knows 
nothing. At the present moment the German peasant is 
paying nearly double the usual price for wheat loaves, or 


else starving himself on a diet of coarse rye bread. Within 
his reach is this cheap food, one of the most delicate and 
nourishing known to the American epicure. He does not 
use it ‘because he has never been taught to do so. No 
doubt the obstinate dislike to accepting new ideas, so 
strange to an American but familiar to every observer of 
European. habits, is largely responsible for this curious 
fact.—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

—Harriet Hosmer says that Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
and Lord Brownlow (the son of Lady Marion Alford) are 
the two persons she has known in her life, who had that 
peculiar elevation of nature which seemed to prohibit an 
unworthy thought when in their presence. 

—Helen Gladstone, vice-president of Newnham College, 
(England), after eleven years’ experience at Cambridge, 
says she is convinced that the “full cultivation of women's 
intellectual powers has no tendency to prevent them from 
properly discharging domestic duties.” 

—-The New York Tribune says: ‘‘ Women are studying 
medicine in England in thorough earnest. At the recent 
examinations at London University, ten of the nineteen 
passes for honors were taken by women. In anatomy they 
took three of the six honors. In physiology they secured 
four out of six. In materia medica only did they fall be- 
hind, and even there they got three of the seven honors. 

—-Nearly 19,000 women voted at the recent school elec- 
tion in Boston, (Twelfth month 11). All the members 
elected to the school board this time are Protestants. 
Eight Roman Catholic members hold over from last year. 
There are twenty-four members in all. 

~-An attempt to have the anti-saloon and beer sectiou 
of the Knights of Labor constitution abrogated in the 
general assembly at Indianapolis failed. This is one of 
the good fruits of the Powderly régime.— Woman's Journal. 

—Two women have recently been regularly licensed as 
captains of vessels, one in New York Harbor, the other on 
the Mississippi. 

—Several hundred Indians on the Chippewa Reserva- 
tion in Minnesota were this year allowed to vote for the first 
time under the provisions of the Dawes bill.—Pipe of Peace, 


—Owing to the springlike nature of last week in Eng- 
land, birds are in full song, green peas have been gath- 
ered in an open garden at Ventnor, and ripe wild strawber- 
ries, violets, cowslips, and primroses are plentiful in Dorset. 


—The deepest ocean soundings were recently made by 
the British surveying ship EHgeria, the one depth being 
4,295, the other 4,430 fathoms (about equal to five Eng- 
lish miles). The first sounding was made in latitude 
24° 37’ south, longitude 175° 8’ west, the last sounding 
some twelve miles to the south. 


—This year’s Morida orange crop is described as “ un- 
precedented.” De Land alone, it is said, will ship over 
75,000 boxes. The other day a Mr. Houston brought into 
Sanford an orange (‘‘ Washington Naval”) which measured 
14 x 14} inches in circumference and weighed 1} pounds. 
He has shipped a great many boxes of this variety from 
Belair at $6 per box, running mostly ninety-six to the box. 


—The question of opening museums, art galleries, etc., 
on Sundays has been brought very prominently into no- 
tice in England lately by the discussion over it at the Art 
Congress in Liverpool. An effective point was made by 
Alderman Samuelson, who said that the chief opponents 
of the scheme in the Liverpool Common Council were the 
publicans, who employed 2,000 potmen to carry beer on 
Sundays and employed 600 policemen to look after their 
drunkards. The advocates of Sunday opening won a very 
decided victory.— Exchange. 





—One family of about five persons to a dwelling is the 
usual Philadelphia rule. Taking that as the average, 
Philadelphia built dwelling houses in 1888 for 7673 fami- 
lies or 38,365 people. It would be considered something 
very remarkable if a city of nearly 40,000 inhabitants 
should grow upin a year in some heretofore unsettled 
place, but this thing is going on every year in Philadel- 
phia and scarcely attracts attention. That the love of 
home—a separate dwelling for each family, holds its own 


two-story dwellings erected in 1888--nearly six thousand 
of these little houses, provided with “ modern conveni- 
ences,”’ having been erected during the year.—Phila. Led- 
ger. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A SERIOUS controversy has arisen, involving the Eng- 
lish and German diplomatists and newspapers, over the 
accusation in a German journal that Sir R. D. Morier, now 
the English Minister to Russia, but who, during the Franco- 
German War, was Consul at Darmstadt, used his official po- 
sition at that time to convey information of the German 
military movements to Marshal Bazaine, the French com- 
mander. Sir R. D. Morier wrote to Count Herbert Bis- 
marck, asking him to use his authority with the German 
“ official press ” to have the charge withdrawn, which the 
latter refused to do. The peculiarity of the whole proceed 
ing is that it is regarded as really an attack by Prince Bis- 
marck, (Count Herbert's father), on the late Emperor Fred- 
erick, and his English Friends. 


W.E. GLADsToNE the English statesman and Liberal 
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leader, is in Italy for his health, and has spent some time | 


at Rome. 
tion of the controversy existing between the Pope and 
King Humbert of Italy. The report caused some feeling 


It is said that he has been suggesting an arbitra- | 


in England, as it is believed the claims of the Pope, (for | 


temporal authority), are such as cannot be conceded in any 
form. 


PROFESSOR GEFFCKEN, who has been held in custody on | 
the charge of being responsible for the publication in the | 























POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 


wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and | 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal BakiIne PowpDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 





Deutsche Rundschau of the diary of the late Emperor Fred- 
erick, has been released, the prosecution by the German 
Government having been abandoned. 

AN important election is to be held in Paris on the 27th 
inst. for Member of the National Chamber of Deputies. 
General Boulanger, who has been active in leading the ele- 
ments of opposition to the present form of government, is 
a candidate, and his election is feared. If he gets this en- 


| dorsement from the capital city his power for mischief will 
in Philadelphia is shown by the increasing proportion of | 


be much increased. 

THE President-elect, General Harrison, remains at his 
home at Indianapolis, where many persons have been call- 
ing upon him, in reference to the composition of his Cab- 
inet, and other matters. Great interest is felt in the Cab- 
inet, but no announcement whatever has been made by 
Gen. Harrison in regard to it. 


Last week’s death rate in New York City was 31 above 


| the average for the past five years. More than half of this 


increase was in scarlet fever, which continues prevalent 
and fatal. 


Apvices from Russia say that 175 persons were frozen 
to death at Ekaterinburg, in the district of Perm, on the 
27th of last month. The Black, Azof, and Caspian seas are 
frozen. Railway disasters are reported at Baku and other 
places in the Caucasus. Heavy snows in the south of 
Russia have engulfed several trains and stopped all kinds 
of traffic. 


NOTICES. 


*,.* The Joint Committee on Temperance and Intoxi- 
cating Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, will meet at Race Street Meeting-house, Phila- 
delphia, on Seventh-day, First month 19th, 1889, at 11 a. m. 

JaMEs H. ATKINSON, Clerk 
ANNIE C, DoRLAND, ss, 





*.* A Conference on the subject of Temperance, under 


| the care of the Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, 











A marvel of purity, strength, and | 





will be held at Darby on First-day, 20th inst., at 2.30 
o'clock p.m. Friends and others interested are cordially 
invited to attend. 


Mary MCALLISTER, Clerk. 


TEA AND COFFEE. 

If $8.00 is sent to me I will send 2h real good Tea, Black, 
| Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8 of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
| charges prepaid in the following states: Pa., New York, New 


Jersey, Del., Md , Va., W. Va., D.C., Ohio, IL, Wis.,Ind. AndI 
So refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 





WM. 8. INGRAM, 81 N. SECOND 8r., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 
—1856.— 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilron’s Early. 





Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS FOR SALE BY: 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila. 


Barclay’s Apol 
Barclay's Catechism 
Life of William Penn. 
M Janney. Cloth, 
Paper, ° 
Life of George Fox. By 8. 
M. Janney. Cloth. . 
Conversations on Religious 
Subjects. By S M Janney, 
Peace Principles Exemplitied. 
By 8. M. Janney. 
Summary of Christian Doc- 


trines. Paper. 
Vital Religion. By 8. M. Jan- 
By S M. 


ney. Paper 
History of Friends 
Janney. 4 Volumes, Cloth, 
4 Volumes, Sheep, 
History of the Separation. 
By 8. M. Janney. 1 Vol- 
ume, - ‘ . 
Memoir of 8 M Janney, 
Journal of John Woolman, 
” Whittier’s 
Journal of John Comly. 


By 8. 


Rise and Progress of Friends. 
By William Penn, 

William Penn’s Letter to his 
Wife and Children. Paper, 

Life of James and Lucretia 
Mott, 

Autobiography "of Benjamin 
Hallowel 

Dr Parrish’s Letter. 

A Reasonable Faith. me three 
Friends, . 

Holy Life. H Turford, 

Old Fashioned Quakerism. By 
Wm. Pollard, 

Rules of Discipline ‘of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meetin: : 

Life of John Richardson. 
Cloth 

Life of John Richardson. 


Shee 
Christian Baptism. ” William 
Dell. 


228 


aS Spe 


Dymond on War 
Essays, Testimonies ‘of Truth. 
By J Johnson, 


“ 
a 


| Isaac Pennington's Works, 


| Let’ers of Elias Hicks, . 
—_ on the Views of 


Scriptural Watchword. J. 


Johnson, 55 * 
Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. 
Six Volumes, ‘ .60 65 
Friends’ nef and I. 
Comly. Eleven 7olumes, 11. 00 
— e ox’s Works. Eight 
ols if 


12.00 


2 
5.00 
Journal of Elias Hicks, . 1.25 
75 


Friends. By 78 * saree 


Paper, 


| Flexible Cover, 


sa on Christian Min- 
istry. J. Jackson. Paper, . 
Cloth, . 

Garnered Treasures from the 
Poets, 


| Conversations on the Queries. 


By H. E oe 
True Peace, ° 
Plain Path, P 
Journal of Hugh Judge, . : 


No Cross, No Crown. By Wil- 
liam Penn, ° 


Auuitliiiteis » dial to Promote the | 


Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaraH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Latina, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


Scraps of Thought and Feel- 
ing. By J. Jo nson, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- | 


more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Aun Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Monezy To Loan ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 


OFFICES : } Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


{| one of t 


* Life of Isaac 1. Hopper, . 


SAMUEL CONARD Isaac FoRSYTHE 


REMOVAL 
CONARD & FORSYTHE 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


412 Drexel Building, 5th and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


We offer choice, 7 per cent. Loans on improved Denver Cit 
and Colorado Farm properties. Negotiated by , 


REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Colorado. 


7 Per Cent. FARM MORTGAGES on the celebrated Black 


Waxey Lands of Northeastern Texas, Guaranteed by the 


Texas Loan Agency, Carrra. anv Surewus $367,297,32, 


with 16 yoont experience and no losses to investors. It ranks as 
e most reliable Loaning Companies in the West. 
- PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS, 


( 
ATLANTIC TRUST CO., Trustees, New York. 


Interest semi-annual. Payable at the National Park Bank, 
New York. York. 


WILLIAM P. BETTS 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila. 
4— BoDiEs PRESERVED WITHOUT ICE. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 








JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 


TRUST COMPANY, 
518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Capital Paid In, . . . . . ° + $1,500,000 


The 10 year 6 per cent Debenture Bonds of this 
company are secured bya special deposit of First 
Mortgages, held by the Mercantile Trust Co., of New 
York, as Trustees, for the security of the bond holders: 
the mortgages thus held are on property, the cash value 
of which is two and a-half times the amount of the 


mortgage. The security is ample. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 


Wm. HACKER, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. CuLay, 
Wm. P. BEMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 


R. L. AUSTIN. 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


rr eee ee $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 


SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 
QUEEN 


CHEST.& 
PHILADA. 
SPECTACLES, 
~EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
ITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENT 
MICROSCOPES, 
Let lem at ket -) 1| 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
SCIENTIFIC 
plateau Ree Ax) 
DESCRIP TION 
CHEMICALS ETC 


The Intelligencer and Journal for 1889. 
CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THe INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, 
for the amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. 

PRICE FOR BOTH. 
3.35 
5.15 
5.85 
4.10 
9.75 


5.00 


PERIODICAL. 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ($4.) . 
Harper's YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) 
LITTELL’s LivinG AGE, ($8.) 
Tuer AMERICAN, ($3.) 

CounTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50) . 4.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) 5.15 
GARDEN AND Forest ( $4.00.) . ; > s 5.7 
JOURNAL OF EpUCATION, ($2.50.) 4.60 
SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
Goop HousEKEEPING, ($2.50.) . 
MONTHLIES. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) 
Tuer CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) 


4.50 


5.00 
6.20 


PRICE FoR BOTH. 
5.75 
5.85 
3.25 
6.75 
6.75 
5.20 
6.60 
4.55 
3.60 


PERIODICAL. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ($4.). 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) 
THE STUDENT, ($1.) 
PoPpuULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) 
NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) 
Sr. Nicwowas, ($3.) ; 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5, 
Wipe AwAKE, ($2.40.) 
BABYHOOD, ($1.50) 
SCATTERED SEEDs, (.50.) 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2.) 
Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) . 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) . 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, (3$3.) . 
THe FarRM JOURNAL, (.50.) 
Tue AMERICAN GARDEN, ($2.) . 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us,) by subtracting 
$2.50 from the rate given under the heading “price for both.” 


*,* Where our subscrihons) 
wish to rem pawin Bisck) = | 


Lae 


wT. 


sid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now 
tals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 





